























































A Bouquet for Every School Arts Contributor! 








| DEAR Mr. DELEMOS; 
“I have been a SCHOOL ARTS subscriber for many years. The magazine has been a 

‘life-saver’ too many years and too many times to be counted” 
From a subscriber in the ‘‘Sunny South’’ 


“7 am a recent subscriber to SCHOOL ARTS and am delighted with the wealth of 
excellent ideas and information which these magazines contain.”’ 


From a subscriber in Canada 
Names on request 
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MONTHLY SUBJECTS 


FOR NEXT VOLUME OF 


SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 43 - September 1943 - June 1944 


Inviting articles and illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR 
and ADVANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects 


and their integration in education for use in the following 


SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS: 


Art in War Work, Art and 
Patriotism, War Posters, 
Democracy Programs 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and other Holidays 
North & South American Indian 
African & South Sea Arts & Crafts 
Creative Handicrafts 

Applied Arts 

Lettering and Industrial Arts 
Design for all Materials 

Art Uses for Common Materials 
and Waste Materials 

New Ideas for Art Materials 
Art Uses for Common or 

Waste Materials 

Art plus School Subjects 

Art in Schoolroom and Home 
and Civic Improvement 


Art Travel in Canada 


SEPTEMBER All-America 


OcTOBER Holidays 


NOVEMBER Primitive Arts 


DeEcEMBER Applied Arts and Crafts 


January Design and Decoration 


FEBRUARY Materials and Equipment 


MARCH Integration 


APRIL Canada Art Education in Canada 
Art and War Program in Canada 
_ Creative Arts and Crafts in 
May Child Art Primary Grades 


Drawing, Painting and Crafts 


New or successful Art Projects for 
JUNE Drawing, Painting, Modeling . the Schoolroom in Art Education. 
Mural Painting 


Material for these subjects should be sent in as soon as possible for SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 
and NOVEMBER subjects and at least six months in advance for all other subjects. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of 
art work, and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be 
returned whether or not accepted for publication. Photographs only preferred of all subjects 
over 2 x 3 feet. 


NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in SCHOOL ArTs for above subjects to 
Pedro deLemos, Editor, SCHOOL ARTs, Stanford University, California. Contributors are es- 
pecially asked to send all requests for information regarding their contributions to the Editor 
in California and NoT to The Davis Press in Massachusetts. NOTE that all numbers are 
assigned each to special subjects. The editors make up each subject six months ahead of its 
publication appearance. If material is late in arriving, it has to be held for inclusion in the 
next year’s issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return if unused in the current volume. 
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FAMILY CIRCLE 

















THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month ex one July and August Pu on ‘e 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, Augu 1917, at the Post Office at Wor cester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 





It is so easy these days to concentrate every 
bit of our work along War lines that perhaps it is 
well to just take a moment to think ahead. Now 
the youngsters that are in school at this very 
moment will be an important part of the world 
after the war. After the war our aim should be 
to become better acquainted with and know more 
about Americans, and when I say Americans I am 
meaning not simply those that live within what 
you and I call the United States, but I mean 
Americans that live anywhere from the North 
Pole down to the very tip of Cape Horn. 

Where are you going to get infermation to help 
you on this? 

You can’t find a better place than the monthly 
letter put out by the National Education Associa- 
tion of 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
entitled ‘Among Us."’ There are sixteen pages 
just packed with all kinds of information about 
South and Central America. You learn where 
English classes are being introduced in South 
America, you find out what they do to introduce 
American library methods into their libraries for 
our mutual benefit, you learn about a special 
house at Mills College where nothing but Spanish 
is spoken. 

Probably what intrigued me most of all was the 
address of a man in Brazil who could put me in 
touch with people who wished to correspond with 
people in North America. That was the December 
number. Why don’t you write to the N.E.A. and 
ask to be put on the list, beginning with the Jan- 
uary 1943 issue? 


Suppose someone had come to you and said 
“I'd like to have you go to South America and 
organize a school in one of the countries where 
the former Minister of National Defense and the 
American Ambassador have been instrumental 
in the founding of the school.’’ Then would you 
have accepted this challenge? Member of the 
School Arts Family, Mrs. Hazel J. Tucker, went 
to Quito, Ecuador, in August of 1940 and organ- 
ized the Colegio Americano. This school, under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Tucker, 
has grown in this short time to over two hundred 
pupils. In fact, it has apparently made such an 
impression on visitors to Quito that when John 
Gunther visited Quito, during the time when he 
was gathering material for his book entitled 
“Inside South America,” he mentioned the 
Tucker's school. School Arts Magazine is one 
of their regular reference magazines so here you 
have a member of the School Arts Family helping 
toward a better understanding between the North 
and South Hemispheres. 


* * * 


Imagine my delight in picking up the January 
National Geographic to find one of the most 
gloriously written and illustrated articles on glass 
that I have found. Plenty of pages in full color are 
a double delight. Better beg or borrow a copy 
from the school library or from a friend. 

Who were the first three glass makers in 
America? You would probably name one without 
hesitation—Baron Stiegel, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 


(Continued on page 10-a) 


The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street 
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With 


Artista Tempera 








No. 100 ARTISTA Tempera Set—Twelve 
student size jars. Colors: Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Yellow Green, Green, Blue, 
Turquoise Blue, Violet, White, Black, 
Brown, Gray. ARTISTA Tempera paint 
is available in a variety of sets as well 
as in bulk, 


the student has at hand the 
most adaptable medium for 
poster work. 


Students can be of help to the 
Nation at this time by pro- 
ducing posters stressing pa- 
triotism, health, safety, and 
morale. Posters of this type 
when displayed to advantage 
have a lasting effect upon 
the many individuals who 
view them. 


ARTISTA Tempera colors 
cover either large or small 
areas evenly and completely 
and can be used a second 
time over a first coat without 
flaking off. 


PATRIOTIC 


POSTERS 


Two of the Patriotic Posters shown 
in the YOUNG AMERICA PAINTS Exhibition, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


With 
Crayola 









the student has a clean, compact, permanent, waterproof 


medium. 
smudge. It is the perfect wax 
crayon for art and craft work and 
is used successfully on paper, 
cardboard, wood and fabrics. 
Definite decorative value is assured 
when CRAYOLA is applied to 
wall hangings, mats, curtains, book 
ends, lamp shades, boxes, tiles, 
screens, containers, placues, etc. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


The colors are true, blend smoothly and never 





CRAYOLA 


SCHOOL CRAYONS 
EIGHT COLORS 


suonos. ~e& O28 ™\ 


BINNEY €& SMITH CO 
<4 








No. 8 CRAYOLA 
Also available in boxes 
of 6, 12, 16, and 24 colors 
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What did you do today 
... for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died... Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 





To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps 
as a part of local Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, 
woman and child. Probably such a Corps is already at work in your community. If not, 
help to start one. A free booklet available through this magazine will tell you what to do 
and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a needed war job well! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 
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DEPENDABILITY! If there's ever a time when 
dependability really counts, it's when the paratrooper 
pulls his rip cord. Either the ‘chute proves itself depend- 
able, by opening, or. . . 

It's true, of course, that one’s life seldom depends on the 
quality of his pencil. It is equally true, however, that if 
the pencils used by the engineer, the architect, the drafts- 
man, the designer and the artist are not dependable—t 


they are gritty or splitty, too hard or too soft, or improp- 







erly graded—they not only result in inferior work, but 


they waste valuable time 


THE KOH-I-NOOR IS ALWAYS DEPENDABLE. 
Why, then, accept “any old pencil” that comes to hand 
when for 10 cents each you can have the ever-reliable 
Koh-i-noors at your command? They come in 17 depend- 
able degrees. 


In making the above sketch the artist depended on 
Koh-i-noor in three degrees—an HB for the careful 
shading of the parachute, an H for the background tones, 
and a QB for the foreground. 




















MEPHISTO WATER COLORING PENCILS. These brilliant color pencils are 
water soluble and are used to produce wash and pastel effects. Round, 
with painted tip, gold stamped, each pencil polished to match the color ef 
the lead. May be purchased in individual colors or in sets of eight or twelve. 
There is also a twelve-color set of half length pencils and a pencil lengthener. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG No. 10 




















KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., 373 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Win with KOH-I-NOOR! 







































‘DIXON EDUCATOR 
B-8 
or equal — 


16 color bex 


as many School specilications 
read... these full color value wax 
crayons have not grown pale in 
the face of war, When he calls 
...the Dixon man will demon 


\ hat you cannot dather 
this year at W.A.A. of ELA.A. 
that whatever your pupils do with 
RR He” FE” Pe 
hetter with Dixon Educator W ax 


1O,— and 24 


strate 


( ravons in 8,—12, 


-color tuck he XeES, 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales | Jept. 135 | ; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Cor Ipan 
Jersey City, New Jerse 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MARCH SCHOOL ARTS 


By Alliston Greene 

















Projects for AIR AGE EDUCATION 


Jo assist in teaching the principles of aeronautics, we have 
developed a number of practical classroom aids. They 
range from a simple paper glider to a wind tunnel. Write 
for our Air Age circular illustrating our Wind Tunnel, 
Air-O-Trainer, Graded Projects, and numerous kits. 


COMET MODEL AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


129 W. 29th St., Chicago Dept. SR-3 559 Sixth Ave., New York 














SEND FOR CATALOG 


for Instructors and Students 
Write on school letterhead. Specify Catalog Ms 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 








* William Morris, the English poet and artist, 
could have written no more appropriately had 
he been alive today than he did when these 
words came from his facile pen: “Let us work 
like good fellows to set our workshop ready 
against tomorrow's daylight—that tomorrow, 
when the civilized world, no longer greedy, 
strifeful and destructive shall have a new art, 
a glorious art, made by the people, and for the 
people as a happiness to the maker and the user.”’ 
I am glad that Morris and other creative artists 
of an earlier period are not witnesses to the 
destruction of the work into which was poured 
their life blood. The bursting of every bomb 
over an Old World masterpiece is a terrible 
blow to the sensitive souls of the lovers of beauty. 
The schools of America owe it to the present 
generation, as well as to those unborn, to rebuild 
those works of art, material and spiritual, which 
war has destroyed. 


* School Arts, in this March issue, the ‘‘Home 
and Town Number,” opens with an asesmbly by 
the Editor of reproductions of fine craftsmanship 
by great artisans and the inspired writings of 
great educators—a group of illustrations and 
text calculated to give teachers a renewed incen- 
tive for better work in the creative arts. Hear 
Mr. Emerson: ‘Beauty must come back to the 
useful arts’; Sir Walter Crane: ““— it would be 
very difficult to draw the line and say where 
labor ends and art begins’’; John Ruskin: “The 
fine arts are to be learned by making the homes 
we live in lovely and by staying in them’’—a 
very suggestive “excuse” for this ‘Home and 
Town” number. 


. * . 


* S. H. Houtman, in his article ‘The Story of 
Little Netherlands,’ has introduced us to one 
community where the natural beauties of a 
European fatherland are reproduced by a gen- 
uine desire on the part of the people themselves 
to preserve the familiar traditions. This is a 
definite challenge to other teachers of the arts 
in other communities to go and do likewise 


* Now get into your airplane and glide over to 
Logan, West Virginia, in the heart of the billion 
dollar coal fields, and attend the “street show” 
of the art work done by the boys and girls in the 
first six grades in Logan County. The old court- 
house never served as a background to a more 
hopeful enterprise than this. With the High 
School Band opening the “show,” citizens and 
visitors, parents and friends were drawn to an 
exhibit of a branch of their children’s education 
in which they had previously little interest. Here 
is a practical way to “‘sell art to the community.” 


* * . 


* Before reading the article, turn to the full- 
page illustration on page 227 of novelties made 
of shells from the seashore. To be sure, those who 
live far from the coast will have less opportunity 
and therefore less interest in this particular 
“hobby,” but the idea may be carried out with 
the use of some other material. Many children 


(Continued on page 5-a) 












Fine Pen Drawings 
by Peter Schmitt 
New Canaan H).S 
Conn and 
Henry C. Soder. jr 
West High Green Bay 
——___ Wisconsin 
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lettering by Eva Hoffman of Case 
Technical High Detroit, Mich, » Adeline 
Corkhill of Camden High,NJ. x Claudia 
Kaminskie ¢ Peabody High, Attsburgh. Pa. x. 
Creative Alphabet Anita Wilhelm, So. Hills Hi, Ritsburgh, 


























SPEEDBALL 


DRAWING SLETTERING PENS 
WIN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
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| Ly of work.. Every high school 
Fal f has a dene, the+ 
F K@ styles-in 7sizes-Speedballs 
"AF to get professional quality 
work from your students... 
Write today for rules book, 
Scholastic Magazines, at 
~ 220 E.42St., New York City.. 
‘Send to us for classroom 
4 charts of lettering instruction. 
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A PUBLICATION for THOSE INTERESTED in ART EDUCATION 
RFs l els Rehnstrand Pedro del5emo Esther deLemos Morton 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS STANFORD UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 
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EAUTY MUST 

COME BACK TO 
THE USEFUL ARTS 
and the distinction be: 
tween the fine and use: 
ful arts be forgotten. - 
If historg were truly 
told. if life were nobly 
spent, if would be no 
longer Easy or possible 
fo distinguish the one 
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Sixth Century Mosaic Panei from 
San Vitale, Ravenna, Italy 


AA GLORIOUS ART 
MADE BY THE PEOPLE 
AND FOR The PEOPLE 


et us work like+ 
{; good fellows to 

set our Workshop 
ready against tomorrows 
daylight -that tomorrow, 
when the civilized world, 
no longer greedy, strifeful 
and destructive shall have 
a new art, a glorious art 
made by the people, and 
for the people as a happi- 
ness to the maker and 
the users Wirtiam Morew 


The Beautiful Byzantine 
Church of St. Vitdle at 
Ravenna. A Master- 
piece of Art, Crafts, 
and Decoration 


+ + RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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Chair of Maximian, located in Ravenna, 

called the “Most Beautiful Chair.” A 

marvelous example of Byzantine craft 
dating from the Sixth Century 





ART AND LABOR 
CLOSELY CONNECTED 


fel" and labor will be 
found to be closely 
connected + so much art or 
skill in Even ihe simplest 
operation of labor-so much 
labor involved in the simplest 
form of art-€ach so involved 
n the other that it would 
€ very difficult to draw 
the line and say where 
labor ends and arf begins. 


>-> + + Sin Water Crane 





I AM AN ARTISAN -Ropin 


preach emphatically 
calling attention 


to the numerous benefits 
and advantages of taking 
up a variety of handicrafts 
side from sculpture 
and drawing I have worked 
at all sorty of thingy - 
ornamentation, ceramics, 
jewelry. I have learned 
my lesson From matter 
itself and have adapled 
myself accordingly + I 
am an artisan + + + = 


* & «¢ Avucuste Ropin 
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Bees 


Cover for Manuscript of 
the Gospels, St. Gall, 
Switzerland, A.D. 825 to 850 





NelchER FINE OR 
APPLIED ART CAN 
SuRvive DIVIDED 


a or years men have tried 
lo divide art into two 
_., branches, calling one 
fine’ and the other industrial’ 
each incapable of surviving 
such isolation - Ghe wish. no 
doubt was to make us believe 
that the industrial arts were 
SO Soiled by ihe degradation 
of labor that ihey could not 
enter the regions of pure- 
beauty as though beauty did 
not draw from materials 
its only outward. form + + + 


> 2-6 «¢ Anatrore France 








Leaded Glass Window, 
Sainte Eugenia Church, 
Soissons, France 


Etruscan Amphora 
with Battle Scene, Mu- 
seum of Orvieto, Italy. 


Mycenean Metal Drink- 
ing Cup from Greece 











“The Concert’’ Gobelin’s Tapestry of 
the VII Century, France 








Antique Lace Design from Venice 


















Our homes plus Arc 


“Ohe fine arty are to be 
learned by making the 
omes we live in lovely 
and by staying in them, 
not to be learned by com: 
petition but by doing our 
quiet best in our own 
way, not by exhibition, 
but by doing what is 
right and making what 
is honest, whether it be 
exhibited or not + + + 


> © + Jouwn Ruin 





Byzantine Silk Fragment 
of the VIII-XI Century 


‘Ghen they- 
created more 
beautiful 
things. and 
worshiped 
themvelveys 
less «+e 


e « JAcQquer Maarin 













































THE STORY OF LITTLE NETHERLANDS 






S. H. HOUTMAN, Holland, Michigan 


s SACK in 1927 a lecturer in a little town 
> of 15,000 residents on the shore of 
Lake Michigan suggested that a city- 
wide movement to plant one kind of 
flower should prove a worth-while 
experiment. The speaker was Miss 
Lida Rogers, biology instructor in the 
local high school. The town was Holland, Michigan. 
This city had a peculiar characteristic in that ninety 
per cent of the inhabitants were of Dutch descent. 
As the idea was spread about among the Hollanders, 
the tulip was incorporated in it as a natural choice of 
flower. 





Perhaps nowhere is there a sight so satisfying to the 
visitor as at Holland, Michigan, at tulip-blooming time. 
Here the effort to reproduce the atmosphere of a 
European fatherland is motivated, not by commercial 
interests, but by a genuine desire on the part of the 
citizens to preserve, through annual revivals, the 
traditions of the Netherlands. 


These tulip farms are a few miles west of the Dutch 
settlement at Holland where Macatawa Bay breaks 
the line of dunes forming Lake Michigan's eastern 
shore. Here ten thousand first and second generation 
Hollanders constitute about three-fourths of the popu- 
lation. Among them are families that have been 
Dutch bulb growers for many generations. The few 
bulbs these immigrants carried with them have 
increased to millions. 


At other than Festival Time, Holland, Michigan, is 
an average American small town. To the observing 
visitor, however, its preponderance of Dutchmen is 
evident in the various signboards of professional 
men. 


The eight-day Festival has for the dozen years of 
its establishment coincided with the blooming of the 
tulips. At least three thousand of the Dutchmen don 
the costumes of Volderdan, Marken, and Zeeland to 
partake in the actual ‘“‘suds and brushes’’ mopping of 
pavement. And a more quaint and colorful scene is 
difficult to find, anywhere! 


The dieting lassies have forsaken their slender 
lines and piled on petticoat after petticoat. Each has 
spent an entire morning carefully pressing out each 
point and scallop on the white lace caps which grand- 
mother wore at gala affairs on the shore of the Zuider 
Zee. 


The town crier’s announcement, after the scrub- 
bing, that all is spick and span and ready for guests, 
is the signal for the street dance. Six hundred wooden 
shoes tap and “‘klomp”’ on the pavement to the rhythm 
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of old folk tunes. This same dance is given daily 
during the Festival except Sundays. 


The Sunday observance tends to prove the sin- 
cerity of the townsfolk and the lack of commercialism 
in their Festival of Flowers and Folk Lore. Despite 
the press of public demands from outsiders, the 
Hollanders insist that Sunday programs in their town 
shall be devoted to worship services only. 


As the entire Festival is conducted by persons 
serving without pay, no funds are solicited from 
business interests. The Netherlands government 
thought so highly of the work of the Michigan Dutch- 
men that they assigned to the Netherlands Museum at 
Holland their exhibit from both the New York and 
San Francisco fairs. 


Beginning on one Saturday and continuing through 
the following one, the Hollanders carry on a program 
of pageantry and music. The Volks Parade on the 
opening Saturday is followed by one on Wednesday 
in which fifteen hundred costumed and wooden- 
shod school children march and present floats of 
characteristic Dutch activities. 


Band music and marching bandsmen—two thou- 
sand of them—supply a climax as vivid, colorful and 
inspiring as is the first view of the tulip blooms. 


As a year-round attraction, Michigan’s Dutch 
village has its wooden shoe makers. Eighty-two-year- 
old Albertus Klunge estimates that in his seventy 
years of carving he has reduced a forty-acre forest 
of poplars to 125,000 pairs of ‘‘klompen.’’ Klompen 
maker William Ten Brink wields the tools of his an- 
cestors in a show window for the benefit of tourists 
who are eager to study the ancient process and often 
wish to buy for their own use. Rights and lefts the 
carver must shape them all, and all the range of 
sizes, too. Here is a shoemaker who cannot well be 
cautioned to ‘'stick to his last’’ because he has none! 


An exhibit of miniatures proves the feature attrac- 
tion during Tulip Time. Exquisitely done by the 
American descendants of Rembrandt and Hals, the 
Little Netherlands exhibit provides a very close second 
to the sightseeing trips formerly made to the quaint 
and colorful sections of the old country. Here are 
visual examples of traditions and customs unchanged 
through the centuries. 


The citizens of Little Netherlands have proven that, 
through unified effort, cities and towns can be de- 
veloped that are attractive, as well as useful. Utility 
combined with beauty could well be the slogan of 
many city planning commissions in this progressive 
country of ours. 


























A typical scene in 
Little Netherlands. 
The thatched roof, 
well, and windmill 
all give an “old 
country” quality to 
the landscape 


Quaint Dutch ar- 
chitecture, wharves 
and boats are found 
everywhere in the 
Little Netherlands 
city planning 











E Logan County Elementary Schools’ 
annual art show took the form of a 
street show this year in the Court- 
house Square, at Logan, West Vir- 
ginia. The show opened on Friday 
evening, with a concert by the Logan 
High School Band and continued, with a full measure 
of success, on Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
evenings. 





The art work exhibited was representative of that 
done in the regular art classes during the school 
year, under the supervised art program. This pro- 
gram is carried on in grades one to six in the one 
hundred and eight schools of the county—thirty-nine 
of which are one-room schools. 


Logan County lies in the heart of the “billion 
dollar coal fields’’ of West Virginia. Thus, our 
schools are made up largely of miners’ children. 


All class work was exhibited on large, easelback 
display boards and divided into grade groups—fifth 
and sixth, third and fourth, second, first and one- 
room. The material was selected and arranged for 
display by a committee of classroom teachers chosen 
from twenty-five different schools. The idea of work- 
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Art Director, Logan County Schools 
Logan, West Virginia 


ing together in a democratic way prevailed through- 
out the show. There were no contests of any kind— 
rather, the work of many students from many schools 
was displayed as a unit. 


Outstanding features of the art show were “hand 
movies’ and students at work. The “hand movies” 
were correlation classroom projects. Fifth and sixth 
grades showed scenic beauty, historical points of 
interest, wild life, industries, etc., of West Virginia; 
third and fourth grades, American Homes; and 
second grades illustrated stories suited to their grade 
level. A carefully planned schedule was arranged for 
six or eight students of various grades to be working 
at easels or tables, doing work in crayon, colored 
chalks, water color, or finger painting. 


Work done in experimental classes in Practical 
Arts was also on display, showing some of the practi- 
cal applications of art. These articles were made of 
scrap tin, plywood, cardboard, cloth, etc., and 
decorated with hand-painted motifs of design. 


The gray stone courthouse served as a very suitable 
background for the colorful displays of the show and a 
large tree on the corner of the square became a 
natural canopy, sheltering the young artists from the 
bright spring sun. In the evenings, a photo-flood bulb 
hung from a limb of the tree provided light for the 
entire show. 


Since art is still a rather new subject in our ele- 
mentary school curriculum, the street show has 
proved to be our most effective means of “bringing 
the mountain to Mahomet.’ The indoor art shows of 
former years had attracted a large patronage from 
those people already acquainted with the benefits 
of such a school program. But the street show, which 
through its simple informality attracts every type of 
passer-by, reached that other group that, heretofore, 
had not been interested in this phase of their chil- 
dren's education. It can do much towards selling art 
to the community. 


The street show, with a little careful planning, is the 
easiest type of art show possible. It is equally suitable 
for grades and high school and lends itself to urban 
and rural sections alike. The enthusiasm and splendid 
cooperation on the part of teachers and students 
merited well the many favorable comments which our 
street show received. 


















































EVERAL years ago my husband's ill 
health made it necessary for us to give 
up our home in the North and come to 
Florida to live. After a time his health 
improved and soon we were spending 
long carefree days on the beach 

enjoying the sun and the cool ocean breezes. Some 
stretches of the sandy shore were rich with bright 
shells left by the tides. On our long rambles we 
gradually became aware of their variety and abund- 
ance and learned to look for and pick up the more 
perfect specimens. 

Thus we started our shell collection. To know 
more about the subject and to help us identify and 
classify our specimens we bought several books of a 
general and popular nature dealing with shells. Our 
hobby held great fascination and was leading us 
along many delightful paths of knowledge. 

At first our collection consisted only of shells from 
the immediate vicinity of where we lived. But our 
shell collecting was so interesting that we began to 
range farther afield, making all-day trips to distant 
beaches. As we became more familiar with the sea- 
shore and the inter-tidal zones we learned to look for 
and study the live mollusks in their natural habitat. 
We learned the particular places where at certain 
times of the year various colonies of mollusks made 
their appearance. With this knowledge vast stores 
of perfect shells were ours for the taking and they 
were so desirable and gathering them such fun that 
we went on “shell expeditions’ at such times as we 
thought particular species would appear. 

As time went on our specimen cabinet became 
filled with choice shells, and the hoard of more com- 
mon varieties increased with the constant additions 
from our trips. Boxes of shells were all over our 
house. In the two-car garage there was barely room 
for our car; sea stars, sea urchins, sea fans, sponges 
and chitons (sailors call them ‘‘mermaids’ cradles’) 
were spread out on the paper covered floor todry. By 
this time other collectors were coming to see our shells. 
Sometimes we were offered money for a particular 
specimen, but our prized ‘“‘collectors’ items’’ were not 
for sale. All other shells and marine curios we gladly 
shared with our friends or exchanged for new varie- 
ties to add to our collection. 

Here in Florida many gift shops, curio stores, and 
roadside stands sell shells, shell novelties, and sou- 
venirs. Oftentimes I had visited these places and 
admired the ingenuity displayed in making so many 
things from the various types of shells. Several of my 
friends were enjoying the recreation of shellcraft. 
However, my spare time was taken up with my paint- 
ing and pine needle basketry so it was not until the 
approach of our second Christmas here that I thought 
of utilizing our surplus shells for making remem- 
brances for some of our friends in the North. 
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Eldred, Florida 


As I already had the shells and my artist's para- 
phernalia, the only necessary purchases were a 
few tubes of transparent cement, several packages of 
ordinary pipe cleaners and some plaster of Paris. This 
was the beginning of the second phase of our inter- 
esting and worth-while hobby. 

At first it was difficult to manipulate and arrange 
the shells so that they assumed the forms of the 
birds and animals they were supposed to represent, 
or caricature. However, as I progressed I gradually 
acquired skill and the proper technique. My first 
creations were simple and easily made, but they 
seemed to have had a certain something that so much 
appealed to our friends that many of them sent re- 
quests with offers of payment for duplicates to be sent 
their own friends. And here in Florida there were 
people just as anxious to make purchases. Eventually, 
some of the things I made were brought to the atten- 
tion of persons with places that catered to the resort 
trade and they got in touch with me and offered to sell 
my things on commission. Soon my work was on dis- 
play and for sale in several stores in nearby towns. 
After a while I was selling direct to the stores and 
doing very little ‘commission business.”’ 

Once started I became engrossed in my creative 
work. Ideas for artistic ornaments, useful objects, 
jewelry for personal adornment, as well as attractive 
and amusing figurines and statuettes, were almost 
limitless. While my stock of common shells was large, 
I needed greater variety for my work so we started to 
purchase large quantities of local and Bahama shells, 
as well as many foreign varieties. Large quantities of 
other supplies were also necessary. When products 
ordinarily used in shellcraft did not answer my 
requirements some research and experimenting with 
cements, plasters, and plastics were necessary. 

Things were getting rather crowded in our small 
quarters and, fortunately, about this time we had the 
opportunity to move to a larger house. What most 
appealed to us about the new place was the four-room 
cottage in the rear, which we promptly named the 
“Shell House.’’ In it we kept our shells and marine 
curios and pursued our gainful hobby. 

All this was more than two years ago and the little 
business continues,to grow. While no effort has been 
made to sell direct from our place, during the winter 
season tourists and winter residents find their way 
here to see our shell collection, make purchases of 
shells, shell novelties, seashell jewelry, and other 
handmade gifts. Sometimes a customer will be a dealer 
from out of state, here in Florida for a vacation. On 
seeing my little creations on display sometimes he has 
been interested enough to make inquiries and find 
the way here (we live on a scenic river drive eight 
miles from the nearest town) and to make purchases 
for resale in the North. There is also a small mail 
order outlet, the orders coming mostly from friends 








All of the shell novelties above are typical of those made by Mrs. Cannon. 
The coloring in the originals lend greatly to their attractiveness 








and old customers now in other parts of the 
country. 

By now my line of gift items made from shells and 
other tropical products very likely consists of over a 
hundred and fifty different objects and as ideas are 
worked out new designs are added to the repertory. 
However, my first few creations still are among the 
most popular numbers, probably because they are 
inexpensive yet have that touch of quality necessary 
to lift them out of the realm of the ordinary—quality 
which only consistently good workmanship and the 
best materials can give. Then, too, I strive for in- 
dividuality and distinction in all of my creations and 
spend much time and thought on each design. For 
example, there are several shell versions of the 
monkey, but I worked on my own interpretation, try- 
ing various shells, positions, and facial expressions, 
for almost a year before I was satisfied the amusing 
little creature was as perfect as one made from shells 
could be. Not until then was ‘‘Jocko” put on sale. My 
Negro minstrel troupe, ‘The Darktown Strutters,”’ 
evolved over a period of years from a single figure 
and still is incomplete. Before long a dancing dusky 
belle will add verve and dash to the group. 

Here I would like to explain that in Florida thou- 
sands of people, whole families, earn their livings or 
add to their incomes in their own homes by manu- 
facturing shell novelties and souvenirs. Many do the 
work for the large wholesale concerns, some sell 





direct from their homes or to various places of busi- 
ness. Many of these products are of real artistic merit 
and command good prices, but as in all handicraft the 
quality of the work varies with the ability of the crafts- 
man and much of what one sees is mediocre and the 
only quality to commend the objects to the purchaser 
is their low price. 

What we are doing is not much different, but what 
makes our experiences so fascinating is the manner 
in which we became interested in our hobby and the 
effortless way our little business started and keeps 
going. It helps to prove that art and handicraft are 
worth while and that creative work can be made to 
pay. 

While I have progressed from the recreational 
stages of shell craft I still consider it a part-time hobby, 
although there are some particularly busy occasions 
when it takes more time than it should from the more 
important job of being a wife and home-maker. Still, 
it is not often that the two “‘jobs” conflict. When they 
do, I must confess that household duties are often 
“put off’’ to be attended to when business is not so 
pressing. 

The hobbies of shell collecting and shellicraft lead 
to many diversified and delightful interests. For us, 
it has meant much time spent outdoors, restored 
health for my husband, an absorbing interest in shells 
and all marine life, new friends, new pastimes, and a 
most agreeable way for providing additional income. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN and CITY PLANNING 


Courtesy of THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





RANKLIN added many fine improvements to the young 
growing city of Philadelphia. 

Franklin was always interested in city-planning. His 
earliest concern in civic welfare was the danger of fires in the 
unprotected, wooden town. He recalled with approval the volun- 
teer fire companies in Boston, where he was born. To think with 
Franklin was to act and, accordingly, he wrote a letter to himself 
and published it in his newspaper, the Gazette. This letter, which 
purported to be from an elderly citizen, discussed the Protection 
of Towns from Fire, and stressed prevention of blazes by caution 
in carrying coals and by licensing chimney sweeps. As a result of 
Franklin's efforts, the Union Fire Company, made up of thirty 
volunteers, was formed by Franklin in 1736. It was the first of the 
companies which was to make Philadelphia one of the cities most 
free from fire hazard in the world. 


Next, Franklin turned his attention to the city watch. Constables 
were supposed to select householders to serve with them each 
night, but selected citizens often paid the constables six shillings 
with which to hire a substitute. The constables made a profit on 
this tax and were inclined to hire men who would spend the nights 
carousing, rather than policing the town. In his criticism of this 
system, Franklin emphasized the unfairness of a tax laid inequably 
on rich men and poor widows alike. He proposed that the city 
hire proper watchmen on a regular basis and this was eventually 
accomplished. 

These two evils remedied, the great Philadelphian turned his 
attention to the comfort of his fellow-citizens. Although the streets 
were regular, they were completely unpaved. Bogs in winter, dust 
bowls in summer, they were a great inconvenience. Franklin suc- 
ceeded in having a section near the Jersey Market paved. He 
then hired a man to clean these pavements twice a week and con- 
vinced the neighborhood that the advantages were worth the 
expense. So appeared the first street-cleaner. 

The people were so pleased by the convenience of this paved 
section that when Franklin introduced a bill into the Assembly, 
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some time afterward, providing for the paving of the whole city, it 
was passed. 

This bill included a provision for lighting, as well as paving, the 
streets. His chief contribution was in changing the style of the 
lamps themselves. The imported globes first used grew black 
before the night ended and were easily shattered by a single blow. 
Franklin suggested that four flat panes, with a long funnel above 
and inlets below for the free circulation of air, be used. These 
needed cleaning far less frequently and only one pane would 
usually be damaged by a blow. 

Franklin next concerned himself with civic culture and health. 
He became active in wide and varied philanthropies on behalf of 
his city. He established the first permanent subscription library, 
the mother of all our free circulating libraries of today. In 1750 
he organized a campaign to establish the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the sick and insane. In spite of opposition to what was then a 
— idea in America, the money was raised and the hospital 

uilt. ‘ 

Not the least of Franklin’s achievements in adding to the beauty 
and culture of the city, was his success as founder of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

He said that education in the colony had been neglected and 
suggested that ‘‘some persons of leisure and public spirit’ start an 
academy. He went on to elaborate his own idea of what such an 
academy should resemble. The Academy was opened the same 
year. Larger quarters were soon necessary and, in 1750, it was 
expanded and enlarged. 

When Franklin came to Philadelphia, it was just beginning to 
show evidence of becoming a great metropolis. However, its 
streets were muddy, its sanitary system non-existent, its adminis- 
tration apathetic. It was unsafe at night and there was no way of 
checking fires efficiently. The poverty-stricken sick languished 
unremarked and the insane wandered at large. He took upon him- 
self the responsibility of changing all this and through his news- 

per, his Junto, and his Masonic Lodge, he was able to change 

hiladelphia into a comfortable, organized, and improved city. 














Girl students at Hefferman Junior High School, New York City, making objects for home use and decoration. With 
some materials now on priority, many new mediums have already been developed for Creative Crafts. Photos sent in by 
Edward J. Frey, Art Instructor 











A MAP in THREE 


DIMENSIONS 


F YOU'RE looking for a project which 
will engage a number of students, 
offer opportunities for the talented 
and for the unskilled, increase stu- 
dents’ knowledge of local geography, 
give pupils a chance to work in three 
dimensions and a dabble in handicrafts, strain your 
ingenuity and sometimes your back, may we suggest 
making a relief map. 





Our relief map was six feet square. Six men could 
lift it comfortably from the trestle to the truck which 
took it out of the shop one bright day at the end of the 
school year. To a wooden floor on a sturdy cross- 
braced framework of 2- by 3-inch studs layers of heavy 
cardboard are nailed with brads. With the aid of a 
topographic map and aerial photographs of the section 
to be mapped, the layers of cardboard are cut and 
built up roughly to show the streams, valleys, and hills. 
The board, of course, leaves a stepped surface which 
must next be covered with papier-maché. 


Papier-maché can be purchased in dry powder 
form and made into a paste by the addition of water. 
The paste spreads under a trowel or palette knife like 
warm butter. A palette knife is essential for detail 
work. This coating is best applied to a small area 
at a time and finished in detail since it can be modeled 
easier than cut away after it has hardened. In case, 
however, a deep filling is needed in some areas, it is 
wiser to use two coats allowing the first to dry before 
putting on the second layer. Natural and man-made 
surfaces, such as ponds and lakes, road-beds and rail- 
roads, are applied during this process. When the 
papier-m&aché is dry, the trowel and knife marks are 
smoothed by a thorough sanding. After dusting, a 
coat of flat paint seals the surface. 


In addition to the facts provided by photographs 
and maps, much specific information must be assem- 
bled. The location, shape, size, and color of buildings 
and bridges; the size, color, and plantings of fields; 
the location of landmarks—golf courses, cemeteries, 
orchards—must be determined. The boy scouts gained 
practice in surveying and map-making in reporting 
some of this information. Field trips by students and 
teachers were of great help. 


One of the problems in setting these facts on the 
relief map is establishing a scale. This can easily be 
done by experimentation. For instance, our school is a 
prominent building in this area. The length and width 
of the school model was determined by the roads 
which surround it. These two dimensions gave us a 
clue to the height. Once the model of the school was 
cut from balsa wood and placed on the map, it could 
be used as a standard of comparison. We found it 
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wise to use this standard against the variety of things 
on the earth's surface, rather than going ahead with 
all the buildings and then taking up trees. In this way 
errors can be minimized. We planned, for example, 
on drilling holes and using toothpicks for tree trunks 
with the foliage shown by pieces of sponge. The trees 
made in this way towered over the school building 
and spoiled the effect. A compromise must constantly 
be made between true scale as it exists in nature and 
the effect produced. 


It is necessary to exaggerate some things so that 
they will be recognizable. As in painting stage scen- 
ery a certain freedom in execution is permissible, 
indeed essential, to create an illusion. The texture of 
a corn field, for example, would at the scale we were 
working have been scarcely different from that of a 
wheat field, yet we found it necessary to make the 
distinction because people are used to seeing from 
their daily viewpoint that these things are different. 
This brings up another point, particularly if the map 
deals with an agricultural land. Just what season is 
being shown? Is the wheat yellow or yellow-green? 
Is the corn just sprouting or fully grown? This de- 
cision was important on our map because strip farm- 
ing was shown with different crops right next to each 
other and a contrast had to be made. 


With these considerations disposed of and the 
more important problems solved, many hands can 
speed the progress of the map. The different areas are 
marked and labeled on the map in pencil. As all of 
one kind of topography is painted, the map assumes a 
crazy quilt pattern. It is best to paint in all the wheat 
fields, for instance, at one time as far as time permits, 
because the paint has to be mixed and color matching 
can thereby be eliminated. Dry powder colors in a 
vehicle of glue and water were used, since they 
offered no problems of application, made color mixing 
easy, adhered well to the base and dried to a dull 
finish. A gloss on the surface is to be avoided. 


Another advantage of the dry colors is that filler— 
plaster of paris—can be added and then stippled in 
different patterns for creating textures. The purpose 
of this surface treatment is to break up the unnatural 
flatness of color in large fields. Various fabrics can be 
cut to shape and glued in place to serve this need. 
Thin turkish toweling and a ribbed fabric gave us 
wheat fields and early corn fields, respectively. 
Another satisfactory way to achieve very much the 
same result with less trouble is by dry brushing or 
stippling another value over the first coat of paint. 

















Varying the value and color slightly by highlighting 
and by accenting the shadows in the contours of the 
land does a great deal to heighten the illusion. The 
same treatment of light and shadow was applied to 
the trees. 


Foliage was represented by natural sponge. Manu- 
factured sponges do not cut into the uneven shapes 
which are most effective. This product is, however, 
fine for the formal type shrubbery. After soaking in 
green dye over night the sponge is cut into small 
pieces and trimmed flat on one edge. These can be 
stuck on to the map more easily if they are slightly 
damp. When they are dry, the pieces of sponge have 
a tendency to spring loose. It is important that the 
sections of sponge be small. We intermixed within 
one patch of trees pieces from at least two sponges 
which had soaked in different dye baths. This gives 
the variegated pattern and color necessary for con- 
vincing trees. 


Airplane cement proved to be the best adhesive 
for sponges. A generous coat is spread over a few 
square inches of map surface at a time and another 
coat is put on the flat edge of the sponge before it is 
cemented in place. After the sponge is set it is neces- 
sary to trim out little pieces to break the squareness of 
some sections. Painting the underside of the “‘trees’’ 
with grayed-blue color, when they have firmly ad- 
hered to the map, helps the transformation from 


sponge. The same color is applied in the larger holes 





and at whatever other points a shadow would appear 
if a sun were shining over the map. A touch of this 
sunlight with a yellow-green on the top surface of the 
sponges completes the tree painting. 


The same technique works for shrubbery, but on a 
reduced scale. For an orchard in our map, however, 
we had to devise a different method. Large-headed 
pins are stuck in orderly rows in the orchard area. 
Then the shaft is painted a grayed brown, while the 
tops are daubed with green plaster-thickened 
paint. 


The buildings, after being cut from balsa wood, are 
painted with poster colors. The scale of our map did 
not necessitate the use of much detail painting, aside 
from using roof and wall colors in the proper places. 
Doors and windows are eliminated. 


Electric poles are represented by thin brads. The 
water in the creek is painted whites and blues in 
several values. Roads are black or white, depending 
on their composition. 


The final problem should probably be considered 
first, if you are seriously thinking of making a relief 
map. Where are you going to put the map when it is 
finished? A community library or museum may be 
glad to have it, if your school has no place to accom- 
modate it. Our map is set up in the exhibition build- 
ing which houses the products produced by this 
community. 














SOMETHING NEW IN GIFT CARDS 






MAKE YOUR OWN e GLADYS E. BOWDY, New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


ENIOR high school students will greatly enjoy 
originating their own gift cards and will, at the 
same time, learn and more readily remember 
the laws of design, color and lettering by 
applying them to a fascinating and very inex- 
pensive problem. 

I would not recommend the making of these 
cards below senior high unless you have a very 
careful and talented group of neat workers in 





junior high. 

The following is the list of necessary materials and a few general 
directions and suggestions: 

Colored macaroni—the kind used in necklaces. 


White or colored paper—preferably construction paper which 
can usually be purchased for ten cents a package at local five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 


A ruler, lead pencil and eraser. 

Scissors. 

Mucilage or glue with small brush (a toothpick may be used). 

A small water color brush. 

Water colors, colored inks, colored pencils or water color pencils. 
Any of these colors will do if they can be applied in fine lines and 
small masses. 

A small half-pan of silver and one of gold are very useful for 
giving interesting touches—if not used to excess. 


Suggested steps in design and construction: 


1. Cut or tear cards into any interesting shapes. They may be 
left flat or folded. Envelopes may be made to match cards or may 
be purchased in packages. 

2. Draw a very light marginal line, in pencil, around face of 
card. Design must not reach over that line, which must be erased 
when card is completed. Flower and leaf arrangements must be 


drawn closely enough to create a unified whole and not present a 
scattered appearance. 


3. Draw design lightly in pencil. Plan a balanced arrangement 
of shapes. (Look at accompanying design suggestions.) Be sure 
that all colors used (cards, macaroni, vines, etc.) are appropriate 
to occasion for which card is being sent—as white card, white 
macaroni, delicate green or gold vines, for a wedding, etc. 


4. Color vines, leaves, buds, berries, etc., everything except the 
spots where the macaroni units are to be placed. These may be 
colored 


a. Shades of green. 
b. Autumn tones of brown, red, yellow, orange, etc. 
c. Decoratively conventional colors such as gold, silver, 


black, or any color that goes well with the color of the 
card and the macaroni. 


5. Stick on macaroni units, using a small brush or toothpick, with 
glue or mucilage. Place adhesive onto the card in round dots 
the size of the macaroni units to be used. Do not use too much ad- 
hesive. Press each bit of macaroni gently and make sure that it 
sticks to card. Do not use more than two different colors and 
shapes of macaroni. (More may be used in old-fashioned bouquet 
effects, however.) 


6. Letter card, usually on inside if folded, with appropriate 
greeting. 

a. Rule light lines in which to block in lettering. Erase lines 
later. 

b. Block in letters lightly, being careful of spacing. Also be 
careful not to get words too close together. Some prefer 
to just write the greeting as it gives a more personal 
touch. 

c. Ink, gild, or color letters. 
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MEXICAN POTTERY DESIGNS for TILES 


NELLIE DUNTON, Sante Fe, New Mexico 


HE decorative quality and many uses for tiles both for 
interior and exterior adornment of our households, 
demand a large variety of styles and types. 





The native clay of so many states can be very suitably 
used for their modeling and the many beautiful designs 
from Mexican pottery add a touch of novelty. 


The making of tiles is a very simple and attractive work, not only 
for schools, but one of the crafts that can be practiced at home. 
After the tiles were modeled, the pattern was traced on and the 
design worked out with the simplest of tools—a wire hairpin and 
orangewood nail stick, then slowly and thoroughly dried, before 
firing between five and six hours in a china kiln. 





The various shades of clay came out of the kiln practically the 
same color, though there was quite a divergence before firing. 


If a china kiln is not available, tiles can be baked in the kitchen 
over several times but, of course, are not as durable as when fired. 


The coloring was done with ordinary water color paints, going 
over them twice or three times to make a good even tone, for the 
clay absorbs the coloring even after firing. Then acoat of good 
white shellac put on for those to be used for interiors, and an auto- 
mobile finish or any hard surfaced varnish that will resist water 
used for exterior tiles. 


Many are the uses now for tile work, expecially in the type of 
houses so much built in the Southwest and on the Pacific Coast, 
and are most attractively decorative around the fireplaces, halls, 
porches, and outdoor fountains. 








If one does not desire to model with clay, there are many types 
oi building tiles in the market that:can be painted with china colors, 
but have to be fired. From experience, going over the design and 
giving the work a second firing greatly improves its appearance 
and brings out clearer, brighter colors and a better glaze. 
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FOOTSTOOL made from 
wood blocks with inset 
tiles carved in linoleum 






































Two types of 
» —) WALL BRACKETS 
[ made from waste @ 
blocky of wood 




















Above is shown a CuRTAIN 
BOK made from wood strips 
painted with abstract motifs- 

Aitractive desions may be 
painted on window shades: 











supported b 

brackets made 
from. simple 
wood blocks: 


Peasanr Type 
CHAIR made from 
Bn artistic BENCH. useful fm \eft over pieces 
as both a seat and table d 











The attractive furnishings shown here were sketched directly from subjects seen in a variety of locations. 
All show how useful and artistic furniture may be made from material often thrown away or discarded 
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& & & FROM LETTERING TO MONOGRAMS 


ROSEMARIE WILSON, Art Teacher 


S A CLIMAX to several lessons in lettering, my sixth grade 

pupils became interested in monograms. It was a fine 

opportunity to develop originality as well as presenting a 
very personal problem for each to work out. 


We decided to first draw the monograms on paper with a colored 
line design around them, then make a stencil of heavier paper. 
The stencil was used to monogram book covers or notebooks. A 
great variety of shapes developed, such as ovals, squares, oblongs, 
circles, triangles, octagons, hexagons, etc. Lastly the stencil was 
used to make the monograms on golden colored felt to be sewed on 
sweaters or jackets. 





BONNIE LAPSLEY 


MONOGRAMS BY PUPILS OF THE 
SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS CALIFORNIA 
Monogram designing offers 
splendid training in lettering, 
spacind and composition: 
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JUNIOR KARCLION 


FRANK RUSSEL 
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o% & & 
San Diego City Schools, San Diego, California 


The felt was purchased by the yard at the drapery department 
of a local store. It figured up to about 2 cents per three-inch square 
for a monogram. Some were whipstitched, others were button- 
holed. Some used thread, others yarn. 


The children were thrilled to have their own original mono- 
grams on their clothes. These monograms also helped to identify 
lost clothing. When the principal suggested that we make school 
monograms to be sewed on badges for the school monitors to wear, 
the children really felt that they were helping the school as well as 
themselves. 


HOW TO MAKE CREPE PAPER DOLLS 


Attractive dolls may be made from crepe paper, 
wire, and cotton. 


First, bend a 12-inch piece of wire in the middle (1). 


Form feet on the ends (2). These may be easily 
twisted into extending forward so that later the doll 
will stand alone. 


Take another piece of wire, about 6 inches long, 
and run it through the wire legs near the very top (3). 
Shape the hands. Place a small piece of cotton under 
the arms, extending down to form the body (4). 


Now begin wrapping the legs from the feet up with 
crepe paper. When the body (cotton) is reached, 
wrap it carefully and enough times to keep it in 
place. (5). 


JULIA BURKE, Case Grande, Arizona 


Shape the shoulders. Then wrap the hands and 
arms with crepe paper (6). The head is made of a 
small ball of cotton covered with crepe paper (7). 
The face must be smooth so that the features may be 
carefully inked in. Red ink works nicely for the 
mouth. 


The doll’s hair may be made of small curls of cotton 
pasted onto the head, or of colored yarn sewed on. 
The head is stitched onto the body between the 
shoulders (8). 


The doll is ready to dress. This leaves lots of room 
for design. Wide skirts, ruffled slips, and very pretty 
hats are easily made. Men dolls may be dressed if the 
child wishes. The dolls will stand alone. Clever para- 
sols may be added. 








STEPS IN MAKING 
CREPE PAPER 


DOLLS 
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HOW ART HELPED A 
COMMUNITY ELECTION 


EDWIN D. MYERS, Instructor of Art 
Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


N OUR community considerable interest was 

being shown over an amendment presented to 

the voters that would legalize a new tax system. 

Our Art Department aided in giving this tax 
subject the proper type of publicity. We turned out 
posters, window and counter cards, and many large 
signs. To produce the many cards and posters needed 
we made use of both linoleum block printing and the 
silk screen process. Both of these methods helped 
us turn out considerable presentable material in 
duplicate. 


Our most gigantic task was that of producing 
twenty-four out-door signs, 8 feet by 3 feet, and ten 
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smaller ones, 4 feet by 4 feet. These were painted in 
oils in three colors. 


The activity gave our students valuable experience 
in layout work and practical poster, lettering, and sign 
painting which is not always available. In addition, the 
relations of my art department to the school and com- 
munity were further strengthened by these services. 


Making art activities a vital force in our everyday 
lives is the objective we have for our department. 
The activity just described is part of my plan of 
selling art to our community and a school policy which 
I am stressing more than ever these days. We are 
also planning a war-time program that we hope will 
further make art more valuable as a real aid in our 
national emergency. 


Art can and should be made to take its proper place 
among the activities that are of real service to our 
country and its citizens. 
































and they all love the adorable bunnies dis- 
played profusely at Easter, so let’s combine 
the two and make an enchanting puppet 
play for them. 


Making puppets, while a very fas- 
cinating process, is one that requires a maximum 
amount of time and energy. If, perhaps, you're one of 
those enthusiastic persons who has a great desire for 
creativeness but not as much leisure time as could be, 
here’s an idea for you. First you'll need Mrs. Rabbit, 
Peter's mother, and four smaller bunnies for Flopsy, 
Mopsy, Cottontail, and Peter. Don’t say already the 
undertaking is too much, for a trip to the dime store 
supplies this basic need; or if you're affluent and have 
a few dollars to spend, to the toy shop where elegant, 
cuddly, long-haired bunnies may be obtained. If 
you're lucky, try a salvage campaign for old toy 
rabbits from the group of youngsters you're working 
with, it’s surprising what may turn up. 


Well, now you have your rabbits. First we'll un- 
stuff them for we want our puppets limber, soft and 
floppy. Now for weighting. This little rhyme helps to 
remember while weighting your figures, especially 
for children who are helping. 


“Lead in the hands 
Lead in the toes 
Lead in the seat 
And lead in the nose”’ 
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A PETER RABBIT 
PUPPET 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor 
Caruthersville, Missouri 


Wrap the lead up in a small piece of cloth so that it 
may be tacked to hold in position. Scrap lead shot 
or lead sinkers used in fishing may be used. Tack 
your weight in place in the bunny’s nose—that's to 
help him nod and talk. Cut the ears loose and tack 
back on with a small piece of cloth that forms a hinge, 
for your bunnies show much of their animation by 
moving their ears. Tie the string (black silk fishing 
line, preferably) onto a button and bring out just 
back of the ears with the button on the inside, and you 
are ready to restuff the head. Sponge rubber from old 
rubber toys and bath mitts will supply this need and 
make your bunny really feel natural. Cotton will do 
also. You may call your head complete or if you wish 
to elaborate on the bunny you have you can put 
elongated pink buttons for eyes and paint the pupils 
on, also stitch around the buttons with black thread 
for eyelashes. This makes the eyes show up from a 
distance. Take small wire or bristles and paint black 
for whiskers. Tack a small piece of red felt in the 
mouth for a tongue and you really have an elegant 
personality for your bunny actor. 


Tack the stuffing at the knees and elbows so it will 
not slip. Always use a button to hold your strings in 














Cottontail 





























place, otherwise they will pull through the cloth. If 
the legs or arms need to be longer to dress the puppets 
piece them where they will not show under their 
costumes. If you wish to have your puppet bow, 
stitch a double row across at the would-be waistline 
and string from the back. You are now ready to 
restuff the bunnies and string completely. A string 
for each hand, each ear, the seat, each shoulder, the 
knees, and for the heels if you wish them to dance, do 
the split or some such fancy trick. You may make your 
stringing simpler for smaller children. Hand puppets 
made from toys are quite charming too and are much 
simpler to make for they require no stringing. 


I find that children can even do Peter Rabbit ex- 
temporaneously. But if you prefer, either you or the 
children can write the dialogue for the story. The 
scenery may be made with tempera on wrapping 
paper and tacked in place. An interior for Mrs. 
Rabbit's house and Mr. Macgregor’s garden are all 
that is necessary. Mr. Macgregor’s voice is heard 
off stage and he doesn’t put in an appearance unless 
you just want to make a Mr. Macgregor or already 
have a puppet you could use for him. If you wish to 
elaborate on your scenery, an old window shade on 
which you can paint with tempera or crayons, one 
scene on one side and another scene on the other. 
When not in use it can be rolled up to be kept clean 
and out of the way. Orange colored crepe paper 
stuffed with cotton makes very appetizing looking 
carrots. 
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Flopsy and (Mlopsy 


Peter Rabbit who, of course, is the star of the 
play is allowed to introduce the characters and open 
the show. This is one version for an opening. Curtain 
opens with Peter Rabbit on stage posturing in front of 
a mirror, which stands at the back so the audience 
can see Peter Rabbit in the mirror. After posing for 
some time he turns to the audience and says: 


I'm just a marionette, 

As you can plainly see (looks at himself in mirror again), 

And since I'm Peter Rabbit 

I’m gay as I can be (gives a few dance steps to music). 

I can walk (walks) and talk (moves head and ears as 
though singing) 

And haven't a heartache or pain; 

So don’t you (points to audience) think its true 

I'm an improvement over you (bows)? 


Flopsy and Mopsy sing between scenes. 


Not only will the children enjoy making these 
puppets and presenting the little play, but they will be 
interested in other stories in which Peter and his 
friends take part. Older children can be encouraged 
to develop original plots and dialogues. 


If this first puppet play is a good success, there is no 
limit to the wide variation of interesting animal stories 
that may be developed. It will be found that many 
children, who are not especially good in flat paper 
work, will excel in the handicraft needed to construct 
attractive and workable puppets. 
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ART IN ACTION 


IRENE STEWART, Art Teacher 
Cypress Elementary School 
Cypress, California 


EVADNA KRAUS PERRY 
Orange County Art Supervisor 


O THEY really paint with their fingers?”’ 


“How are the designs and features painted 
on the clay animals and figures?”’ 





“What do they use as a foundation in making 
masks?”’ 


These and many other similar questions asked by 
parents at our annual exhibit of art work done by the 
pupils throughout the school year convinced me that 
parents, as well as teachers, are interested in art 
processes, not merely results. I decided to take our 
visitors behind the scenes and show the children 
actually at work, demonstrating the methods and 
techniques that lie behind the finished product. 


Every child in the school was eager to cooperate. 
At one desk a girl quickly molded a mask over the 
features of a patient classmate model. At an easel in 
another part of the room a first grade child painted a 
calcimine picture. A clay duck began to take shape in 
the hands of a third-grade sculptor. A seventh grade 
boy was busily engaged in stringing a marionette. 


Other pupils were demonstrating water color, 
fingerpaint, spatter work, bookbinding, cut paper, 


















tie and dye, block printing, copper work, tile making, 
and other activities according to their various levels. 


Every attempt was made to show a true cross-sec- 
tion of the activities which characterized a typical art 
program on the elementary level; the exhibit was 
definitely not a ‘‘show.’’ Not only the work of the 
gifted child was on display, but something from every 
child in the school was presented for recognition. 


It is significant that the children themselves, rather 
than the teacher, selected the pupils who partici- 
pated in the demonstration. This was accomplished 
by democratic vote in each classroom. Each pupil- 
demonstrator was responsible for moving his desk 
into the room, and for collecting and arranging all 
necessary materials. If he needed designs, as in the 
case of wood carving, leather work, and stencilling, 
they were prepared in advance. 


The demonstration-exhibit was successful even 
beyond expectations. Many of the visitors returned 
again and again to follow the construction of a marion- 
ette or the progress of a blockprint. They asked 
questions about methods and materials which the 
children answered courteously and with pride. 
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There were many beneficial outcomes which were 
impossible to measure, but one of the most important 
appreciations developed was that of a closer relation- 
ship between the home and the school. That the fore- 
most province of art is to provide a happy, creative 
experience for the child was brought home to many 
parents whose previous conception of art had been 
limited to their own experiences in an era which 
featured mainly copying and tracing. One father, 
who had been watching with interest an absorbed 
youngster operating an electric saw, summed up a 
prevailing attitude when he remarked ruefully to his 
wife, ‘‘Well, Evelyn, it seems as though we were born 
thirty years too late. No wonder they like to go to 
school!” 
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HOW WE ADVERTISED OUR FLOWER SHOW 


PEARL CASEBEER, Lampasas Elementary School, Lampasas, Texas 


The sixth grade was planning to do advertising for 
the annual Flower Show. Posters had been used for 
several years so the class decided it would be inter- 
esting to do something different. 


The accepted idea was the use of flowers made on 
the end of an apple crate. The design to be used was 
first drawn on paper then transferred to the board. 
The flower was left in bold relief by cutting out with a 
blunt nail, razor blade, or knife the soft wood around it. 


One inch was left as a frame. The flowers were then 
painted in natural colors with quick-drying enamel. 
The frames were painted neutral colors as was the 
back. Screw-eyes were used as hangers. A coat of 
clear shellac finished the unpainted, rough back- 
ground. 


The plaques were placed in display windows with 
the announcement of the Flower Show. It was an en- 
joyable experience for the children. 





With a little investigation many schiol classes can locate waste material that may be put to effective use 





A FIRST GRADE LOCOMOTIVE 


MARION FARNHAM, Head of the Art Department, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


locomotive in the accompanying picture 
was made of two orange crates, two butter 


kegs, three ice cream containers and heavy Ghe ORANGE 
paper. Heavy project paper, rooling or CRATES in place 
floor paper can be used. 


One orange crate was placed horizontally 
for theZengine. The orange crate for the cab had the 
partition, which divides orange crates in two, re- 
moved. Then two windows were cut in the top section. 
This crate was nailed in a vertical position to the 
engine. 





If the children wish the locomotive to stand off of the 
floor, pieces of wood should be nailed to both engine 
and cab before they are nailed together. smal 











Next the paper was fitted over the engine. This H 
paper was so stiff that when it was tacked to the sides _ 
of the engine it rounded into shape without difficulty. th wih Sane . 


The front end of the engine and the front end of the 
cab were cut to fit and were held in place by pieces of 
adhesive paper. 





Our locomotive is stationary so the wheels involved 
no technical difficulties. The keg tops were nailed 
with very long nails to the engine. The nails were | 
rubbed with a piece of soap to keep them from split- 
ting the wood. The wheels were then covered with eo @ @ © 
the heavy paper. 





The headlight is an ice cream container, fastened 
in place with a brass paper fastener. The smoke- 
stacks are also ice cream containers. They merely 
rest on top of the engine. 
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One coat of black automobile paint made the loco- 
motive look shiny and convincing. 























This photo is a 
splendid example of 
the right way to 
handle integration 
activities in elemen- 
tary classes 






























A difficult problem that arose was the construction of 
Mr. Andrews. With the cooperation of Mr. W. K. Swaney, 
Manual Arts Instructor, a frame of wood was completed. 
Since it was desirable that the figure be life size, measure- 
ments were taken of the largest boy in the room. Because 
the figure was to be clothed, the head and neck were made 
carefully, but the other portions of the body were filled out 
with wrappings of newspapers tied. The hands consisted of 
flesh colored gloves stuffed with cotton and fastened to the 
arms. 

Enthusiasm never lagged, but it grew to a peak when 
clothing of various descriptions and assortments arrived in 
the room. After deliberation, discussions and comparison 
with the character from the book, the following were chosen 
as appropriate: Overalls, shirt, pair of rubber boots, and a 
straw hat. He was not considered complete until he wore 
spectacles and an apron. 

Because of careful planning the objects were placed in 
the following way: 

Two shelves at the top and against the wall contained 
the empty tins covered with made labels. Lower shelf 
contained fruit crates filled with balls of newspaper wrapped 
in real fruit wrappers—grapefruit, oranges and lemons. 
The counter displayed the carefully made papier-maché 
and painted fruit. 





OUTCOME 

The period of this project was greatly enjoyed by the 
children. The correlation and learning seemed practical 
and valuable. The store became popular throughout the 
building and was part of the room display at the annual 
school exhibit, whose theme was “Literature ”’ 











Mr. Andrews Store 


MISS LOUISE MCCULLOUGH 
Second and Third Grade Teacher 
Jefferson School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MISS MYRTLE E. SELL, Art Supervisor 


OTIVATION 

The second and third grade children 
were intensely interested in the stories 
in “Friendly Village” in the second year 
reader of the Alice and Jerry series. All 
S43 the characters seemed like real friends 


but Mr. Andrews became the favorite 





one. Upon the suggestion of the children 
the project of the store and the actual making of Mr. An 
drews were soon under way 


CORRELATION 
Reading 
Reading and story telling 
Language 


Discussion— What to put into the store 
Planning—How to make the articles 
Arithmetic 
Actual buying and selling 
Art 
Construction—Making of fruit 
Building of body 
Painting—Fruit 
Face with opaque cold water paint 
Printing—Lettering on signs and labels 
Learning Art Principles—Planning and selecting suitable 
clothing 
Arranging the articles 


PROCEDURE 
The first articles made for the store were of papier-maché. 
It was the first time the children used this method of work. 
They enjoyed it and used cold water opaque paint for 
completing them. 





Correlating handicraft activities with reading and arithmetic 
is an ideal method of tying school programs to everyday life 





A FIRST AND SECOND GRADE 






H O M E U N I T ANN NOWATZEKI, Art Instructor 





A view of the kitchen 





IN INTERESTING class project on 
homes was being developed by the 
first and second grade teacher. In 
connection with their study on home 
life and housekeeping, plans for a 
playhouse on a large scale were soon 
developed. The children began with large paper 
cartons, brought in from the storeroom, cartons 
which had once contained some recently purchased 
desks. These were especially good because they were 
uniform in size, were large enough for the walls of the 
playhouse, and yet not so large that they would shut 
out the light in the classroom. 


It was left for the art class to make the decision and 
plans for home decoration. In this class we took each 
room separately, beginning with the kitchen, and dis- 
cussed what color scheme we would like for each 
room, what color scheme mother had in her kitchen 
at home, etc. The colors we chose were white walls 
with trimmings in red and black. We got rolls of white 
wrapping paper, on which we did stick painting in 
circles—three large red circles and one small black 
dot. We used tempera paint. The lower half, sup- 
posedly the casement, was plain white with the design 
on the upper half. We then added a band of red and 
black construction paper for border. 


The walls of the living room were based on the same 
plan, however the designs were two yellow triangles 
with a small black square. Borders were of black and 
yellow. The bedroom had a green rectangle, a red 
square and a black dot, with borders in black and 
green. 


The children asked for a window and window box 
for the outer wall of the kitchen. How was this to be 
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MARIAN JONES, Classroom Teacher 


Garfield School, Lewistown, Montana 


done with the walls too thick to cut through? We 
decided an imitation window would serve our pur- 
pose. One child brought in a large sheet of colorless 
cellophane, about a foot square. We placed this on 
the center of the outer wall, fastening it down criss- 
cross with thick strips of black construction paper for 
small panes, taping all of it down later with adhesive 
tape, which we found was the only thing that would 
make the cellophane stick. We painted the window 
frame, or adhesive tape, green. Next we made a 
window box of green construction paper, fastening it 
below the window. The whole made a very satisfac- 
tory window for the children, who were highly grati- 
fied and not too critical. 


Our next problem was the furniture. A good deal 
of this was done under the supervision of the class- 
room teacher with the painting and color schemes left 
for the children’s art class. The furniture was made 
out of orange crates and such other wood and boxes 
available. The stove they painted cream enamel, 
decorating the plates in black, the cupboard, table, 
and chairs being done on the same plan. In one of 
our boxes we found a discarded piece of oilcloth 
which proved to be a fortunate find for us as the colors 
were just what we needed. The oilcloth was white 
and red and we soon had a lovely tablecloth of it 
with chair seat and back to match, with enough left 
for the top of our cupboard. 


No kitchen could be complete without a clock so 
we began with the usual type of thing used for this 
purpose—a paper plate. Calendar numbers were cut 
out and pasted into place, a red and black border de- 
sign added and the hands cut and fastened with a 
paper fastener. However, our kitchen clock was to be 
different—it must be a Cuckoo Clock—so two small 
pine cones (which grow in abundance hereabout) 
were fastened to the center paper fastener by a yarn 
cord and made our clock very realistic. Needless to 
say we heard many exclamations of ““Oh”’ and ‘‘Ah”’ 
when this was hung on the wall. 


Nor would a kitchen ever be complete without a 
flowering plant. It, too, must follow our color scheme. 
Our flower was to be a red tulip. We blew out an egg 
and enameled it red. After it was dry, we stuck a 
paper straw into the end of it. The paper drinking 
straw had previously been covered with green crepe 
paper and two long leaves. The plant was put into a 
small green flower pot and banked well on all sides. 
Our tulip was evidently the everblooming kind for it 
is still blooming. 





























The children offered to bring pieces of old linoleum 
on which we meant to put our own designs. However, 
since the linoleum was never brought in, we decided 
to make our own, especially since we still had large 
pieces of cardboard left from our playhouse. We 
glued a large sheet of oak tag to our cardboard base; 
after it was dry we gave it two coats of yellowish 
cream enamel. Two older children offered to paint a 
border of red and black around the edge as this work 
was too intricate for the first grade. Later the entire 
thing was covered with two coats of shellac. This made 
a hard surface and also a very satisfactory piece of 
linoleum for our house. 


The bedroom followed much the same plan as the 
kitchen, only with different harmonies. Again the 
furniture was made in the home room and the painting 
of it and the linoleum in art. The trimmings on the 
dresser were black and green to blend with the wall 
paper and linoleum. 


The furniture in the living room was painted brown, 
a rug was woven of rags by the children and placed 








In the living room 








Safe in bed 


on the floor. The piano, however, promised to be too 
complicated a task for first and second graders and 
since no children’s playhouse is complete without a 
piano we had to again go to the older children for 
help. Our sixth grade boys volunteered and made us 
a very satisfactory piano, indeed. The structure was 
made of an orange crate, with two broken chair legs 
for its legs. The keyboard was painted on and the 
pedals, which really bounded up and down, were 
made of tin. Asheet of music gave our piano a very 


finished look. 


In evaluating this unit, aside from the value re- 
ceived in color harmony, planning, use of books, and 
development of various skill and techniques, the 
playhouse has given the children no end of pleasure 
throughout the school year. It has also furnished the 
teachers with a good deal of amusement to see the 
children grouped about the kitchen tableeating break- 
fast, or about the piano—one at the keyboard, others 
joining in the singing or strumming imaginary guitars, 
making one feel that the unit must have been worth 
while. 





ART IN A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CENTER 






IVA D. DUCKWORTH, Director of Art 


East Side Boys’ and Girls’ Club and Polytechnic Center 


N ORDER to get a plan of mine for 
directing art before the other recrea- 
tion leaders, I decided to spend a 
couple of hours during our training 
period, explaining to them what I had 
in mind. 





Some problems had been bothering me, as to the 
best method of proceeding with my art group. All the 
problems which confronted me were new ones. Had I 
been teaching in a school they would have been easy 
to solve, as I would have had a curriculum to go by, 
whereas here there were constant new problems com- 


ing up. 


The direction of art in a Center has two objectives: 
First, a Boys’ and Girls’ Center is for the purpose of 
recreation; Second, to develop art ability. By recrea- 
tion, we mean participating in activities for pleasure. 


One of the reasons, other than to develop one’s 
physical body, being educational, it teaches co- 
operation and coordination. It teaches one to grow 
socially and to spend leisure time well. So, if a child 
came to the Art Room, I could suggest that he draw 
certain things but could not compel him to do so. 
Should the drawing prove too large a task, he could 
just get up and leave my room for other activities. 


Another problem was how to get the fundamentals 
of art over to a group ranging in age from five to 
sixteen years. With the help of the other directors we 
decided to use our junior leadership here. Therefore, 
I gave a girl about sixteen, who was unusually tal- 
ented, the job as monitor over a table of about six 
small children ranging from four to eight years. Her 
task was to keep them supplied with paper, pencils, 
crayons, and to be there to help. Their work was 
largely imaginary and coloring picture books. 


Directing art in Boys’ and Girls’ Centers usually 
constitutes many difficulties for the beginner. While 
a director is taught dancing, English, and all phases 
of recreation and games for playgrounds, as well as 
other worth-while lessons, still an artist may have to 
map out his own method of working. The Public 
Library may be the best help, as it publishes monthly 
magazines of new methods in directing, found in the 
Art Department. The main difficulty lies in the best 
manner in which to handle a group of children rang- 
ing from the ages of six to sixteen. 


The next great problem is conservative use of 
materials. All Children’s Centers may be handled or 
financed differently in each town. One has to work 
this out accordingly. In one Boys’ and Girls’ Center 
where I work, financing is handled mainly by the City 
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Fort Worth, Texas 


Recreation Department. It buys all the materials, such 
as balls, bats, ping-pong balls, materials for sewing 
and woodcraft. One may readily see how much 
money it takes to keep a center going from month to 
month. So then the problem is: What materials can be 
used the most conservatively and how to use them. 


First I shall give a list of the materials used and 


explain why they were chosen: 


Picture Books 4 of these 
These are for copy work for the small 


children. The pictures can be painted. 
Art Paper Cream color, size 
8 x 12 inches 
Crayons 6 boxes 
Charcoal sticks About 6 


This is for the more advanced pupils 


Art gum 12 

Scissors 12 

Thumb-tacks (To tack up the 
best drawings) 

Colored chalks About 3 boxes 

Art pencils About 15 


Now in a group of twenty-five art students, one may 
safely get by on one package of art paper a week by 
using it thus: 


When small children come into the studio, those 
who do not have talent but still have the desire to 
draw, should be limited to one drawing a day. Later 
another child will come in. Let this second one draw 
on the back of the first child’s picture, providing the 
picture does not have merit to save for hanging. 


Children who prove they have drawing ability 
should be brought to the attention of the parents for 
private instruction as well, for a director in a Center 
must give as much attention to the untalented as to 
the talented. 


One way to direct is to pin a sheet of paper on the 
easel or art table, group the best students near and 
let the smaller ones watch while demonstrating the 
fundamentals of colored chalk painting. This is a 
nice way to entertain visitors also. Bear in mind the 
explaining of blocking in one’s picture, balance, 
shading, and perspective. A simple picture con- 
sisting of a sky, a mountain, small lake, ground with a 
tree, is easily taught for beginners. 


Start at the top of your page with a light blue, then 
use yellow down about an inch, using white between 
each shade, gently blending the colors in, rubbing 























with your fingers. Next comes orange, then red. 
That makes the sky. You may use the same shade of 
blue for the lake. Start it about the middle of the page. 
The mountain may be drawn to one side and shaded 
by using black, brown and orange. The ground and 
the tree give balance to the other side and should be 
drawn in last. This makes a pretty colored picture 
which shows up nicely when hung. 


About the other materials. Scissors come in handy 
when a child is too small to draw and must be taught 
constructive play time. Usually old magazines are 
donated to the center. These may be used by the 
small child and the pictures they cut out can be used 
later to make posters. When a child does unusual 
work, one may permit the picture to be carried home 
to be shown the parents. However, remind him to re- 
turn it to the next class so it can be kept for exhibition. 


All children like to see their work exhibited so that 
their playmates can see what they have done. This is 
good advertisement, also. The director may get better 
work by reminding them that only the best pictures 
are hung. About once a month old pictures can be 
taken down, given to the owner to take home and 
new ones put up. About four times a year the whole 
Recreation Department has an exhibition of all phases 
of the work carried on by all the specialists of the 
Centers. This can be a great encouragement to do 
good daily work. 


Another Center where I work is sponsored by the 








wives of the Optimists’ Club of Fort Worth, Texas. 
They give about fifteen dollars a month for the upkeep 
of the Girls’ Community Center. The materials for the 
art class are naturally more abundant. My time is 
spent between the two. 


I find that the drawings in a Center of this kind are 
better than in private class, as children who are not 
compelled to draw do better work. 


It is a good idea to ask the mothers in to a private 
exhibition of the good drawings so that they will 
cooperate with the director in sending their children 
daily after school. This may be accomplished by 
giving a tea. Usually the Sponsors of the Center will 
be glad to help finance it, as they are just as proud to 
exhibit what the Center is doing as the director. 


A prop made of 3-ply wood and covered with 
cotton sacking can be built to exhibit the drawings. 
It can be made in any size wanted and is easily moved. 
Place it where all visitors can see it. Signs and an- 
nouncements can be painted in class. 


One may have pencil, commercial art, chalk talks, 
cartooning, as well as practical drawing. 


In closing, let me say how greatly has our country 
progressed when it has seen the need of developing 
the talents of the poor and underprivileged child. 
How bright a future is before us when we become 
aware of the necessity of directing character building 
through constructive play and recreation! 
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IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE SCHOOL YARD 


IHE children’s pride and interest in 
improving the appearance of their 
room was further developed into an 
interest in improving the appearance 
of the school grounds. Making the 
school and its surroundings attractive 
presented a real opportunity to these boys and girls 
and stimulated an interest in improving the appear- 
ance of their own homes. 

One morning in chapel the Superintendent asked 
the children to be more careful about rubbish and 
waste thrown in the school yard. The next day a 
picture of two houses was put on the bulletin board, 
showing one home in a run-down condition, with an 
unpainted broken down fence, no flowers, and rubbish 
all over the yard. The other home was the same 
house, painted and repaired, with a neat picket fence 
and a well kept lawn with flowers and shrubbery. 
Underneath the picture was the sentence: ‘‘Which 
One Looks Like Our School?”’ This picture was the 
basis of discussion in the sixth grade art class. We 
talked about the pleasure we had had in our attrac- 
tive art room. Why not have our school building 
grounds just as attractive? Would we enjoy coming to 
school more if the lawn was clean and neat, with 
flowers and gardens around the yard and benches 
under the shade trees? Do people of the town notice 
the dirty yard? What do people passing through the 
town think when they see a dirty, ill-kept yard? What 
do they think when they see an attractive, shady yard 
with flowers and shrubs around the buildings? Then 
the art teacher talked of the responsible position that 
the sixth grade children held in the school, how the 
smaller children followed the example they set. Was 
it not their responsibility as good citizens to do some- 
thing about the condition of the yard? 

The children asked such questions as: ‘‘What can 
we do to improve the appearance of the school? Will 
the other children help or will they tear up our 
gardens and flower beds? Do we have room in the 
school yard for flowers? Do we not already have 
enough shrubbery?’ The children made a list of 
what was beautiful and what was ugly around the 
school yard. They decided certain improvements 
could be made in the appearance of the school yard. 

These suggestions were: 





1. Plant flower beds around the building where 
they will be pretty but not be in the way of the children. 

2. Plant shrubbery along the back fence to hide the 
ugly view. 

3. Clean up the paper and trash around the back 
of the school building. 

4. Plant vines around the porch. 

5. Plant a wisteria vine on the bell tower. 

6. Plant running roses on part of the back fence. 
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KATIE LOU HIGHTOWER 
Third Grade Teacher 
State Teachers’ College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


7. Paint all trash cans a dull inconspicuous color 
that will harmonize with the surroundings. 

8. Plant crepe myrtle trees along the edge of the 
school yard. 

9. Make a list of the ways in which each child can 
help keep the school yard clean. 

10. Make a poster about ways to improve the 
appearance of the school yard. 

A group of the sixth grade children gave a very 
clever and original skit entitled, ‘Before and After’’ 
in chapel and asked the other children if they would 
like to cooperate in a School Improvement Campaign. 
The children consented to cooperate and each grade 
was asked to appoint a committee of two to meet with 
the art teacher to make the plans. It was agreed in 
the committee that the sixth grade should make the 
plans for the improvement and work out a color 
scheme for the flower beds. 

After these plans were worked out each grade was 
given a certain part of the school yard to plant in 
flowers and suggestions were made as to the most 
suitable flowers to plant. Shrubbery twigs were 
planted along the back fence to root and eventually 
to make a hedge. Two wisteria vines were planted by 
the bell tower. Trash cans were painted dark green 
and placed at convenient places. The children asked 
the Superintendent to provide benches for the yard. 
This he did and although they were the concrete 
foundation blocks from the old stadium they served 
the purpose and looked very nice. The children ob- 
tained fine pink crepe myrtle trees from the PWA 
nursery near the school and these were planted 
around the edge of the yard. 

One day many of the children brought rakes and 
hoes and cleaned the school yard. Each grade was 
made responsible for the appearance of the yard for a 
period of one week, although every child was held 
responsible for his share in keeping the yard clean. 
Many attractive and amusing posters about the School 
Improvement Campaign, made by the children, 
were put up in the halls. Members of the Women’s 
Club and P.T.A. sent plants for the flower beds. So 
many were donated that the extra ones were given to 
the rural children to take home and plant. 

As a result of this unit the children became more 
interested in caring for public property. They learned 
that cleanliness and orderliness are the first laws of 
beauty. They realized that a home may be made 
attractive at very little cost. The children showed an 
increased sense of responsibility by avoiding scatter- 
ing paper and trash in the streets and yards, marking 
the sidewalks with chalk, and trampling flower beds 
and shrubs. They became more interested in beauti- 
tying their homes. 








OUR NAIL KEG ANIMALS 


FRANCES EICHOR, 

Ridgeway School, Columbia, Missouri 
MRS. MARY BIGGS, 

Director of Art, Columbia, Missouri 


AILS! there will be an increase in this 
item—consequently this will mean 
more nail kegs. Because wood will 
be used in place of metals and fibers 
in furniture and other commercial 
items, we'll need more nails and 
increased production of them has 

been requested by the War Produc- 
tion Board. 


So why not enlist the goodwill of your local lumber 
dealer and take the nail keg into the classroom. By 
using your imagination and some hard work many 
things can be made from them. From farm animals 
in the second grade to dressing table stools, up- 
holstered in chintz, print, oilcloth, etc., in the home 
art classes. 

Start saving scraps of rope and twine for tails, 
manes, and bridles; wire to make the curl in a pig's 
tail; cotton for sheep’s wool; boards and broomsticks 
for animal legs; and material for saddles. 

Realizing second graders love to saw and drive 
nails, and farm animals are always interesting to them, 
we started, with our tongue in our cheek, first on 
building a horse, and this led to the planning and 
construction of other animals. Incidentally, an apple 
box makes a charming cow. 

While the animals were being built the question 
came up about where we would put them in the room 
so, with an assembly program to be given in the near 
future, it was decided to make a farmyard back- 
ground for them across the back of the room—one 
that could easily be transferred to the stage in the 
auditorium. 

Our wall was cream colored plaster so we did not 

















try to make a solid backdrop but, rather, from kraft 
paper and the very tough wrappings from packages of 
cellotex (also given to us by the lumber man) we drew 
with chalk our barn, silo, strip of blue sky and green 
grass, sunflowers, and fence and painted them with 
powdered tempera paint. The animals were also 
painted with this paint. This gave everybody some- 
thing to do. After the strip of sky was painted it was 
fastened with thumb-tacks to the wooden strip across 
the back of the stage and the rest of the scenery was 
fastened to it with cellulose tape. In the classroom it 
was fastened to a board suspended by picture wire 
from the molding. 

Cowboy costumes were used for an act with the 
horses, and straw hats, cotton dresses, and overalls 
were used on the other boys and girls. 

Making a horse from a nail keg grew into the crea- 
tive art activity that admitted the integration of many 
other subject matter fields, and children like to do 
things in connection with a larger problem. 

The boys and girls dearly loved to draw animals 
and especially horses’ heads large enough to use for 
patterns for their horses. They enjoyed measuring 
for the fence and deciding that the barn and silo 
should be taller than themselves. They learned that a 
pig's legs are shorter than a sheep's but that a cow or 
horses’ legs are longer than a sheep's. 

A certain amount of research was necessary when 
questions were asked, such a: ‘‘What are silos made of? 
What kind of leaves do sunflowers have? Where are 
the horns on a cow? How long is a sheep's tail?’ etc. 

We found by working through a problem of this 
kind each child could be given an activity suited to 
his level of ability. Many pupils possessed abilities 
that the teacher would not have discovered under 
other circumstances. 

Needless to say, the parents enjoyed the animals 
when they came to visit the assembly program and the 
art exhibit. 

So come on—gather together your waste materials. 


Hi! Ho! Nail Kegs! 
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GREETING CARDS AND CONSERVATION 






STELLA E. WIDER, Associate Supervisor of Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 










R \) WY E MUST conserve paper, but we must 
SN a also preserve our friendships. How 
=) 7 much pleasure so simple a thing as a 
7 Wai greeting card, a kindly thought, can 

give. This is particularly true when 
the cards are the “made by hand” 


variety. 


Try this card and envelope in one idea. Much 
paper can be saved for the card can be sent through 
the mail with no further wrapping. Then, too, the card 
and envelope in one is an innovation. We are all 
always glad to present something new. 


Of course this card may be cut to any desired size 
and can be made from an infinite variety of paper 
scraps. For a tryout, choose a rather heavy white 
drawing paper, six by nine inches. 


First, create a border design for the six-inch end of 
the paper. This is easily done by cutting a six-inch 
strip, two or three inches wide, from newsprint or 
even old newspapers. Fold the strip into halves on its 
short axis. Then fold again and again, thus into 
eighths. With the two cut ends uppermost, and to the 
right—from the left side of the folded paper—cut a 
graceful curve somewhat higher on the right than on 
the left. (See Sketch A.) Experimenting will create 
many other types of edges, but this simple one can be 
used by pupils of all ages. When the paper is un- 
folded, it can be applied directly to the short end of 
the paper as a guide for the decoration, but if many 
cards are to be made, it is well to trace the design on 
to a similar strip of heavier paper. 


Having placed the pattern on the short end of the 
six-by-nine paper (about one-fourth of an inch from 
the edge) trace firmly with a bright colored wax 
crayon. (See B.) Avoid “mending” strokes. Much 
fresher, crisper looking cards are made when strokes 
are not retraced. Plan the spacing and repeat the 
design. This may be in the same color, of a different 
value, or in a contrasting hue. 


Varieties in the spacings between repeats are most 
fascinating, supplying a real incentive for creativity 
for the maker. With the crayoning complete, water 
color may be added in most interesting ways as the 
wax crayoning prevents the water color from spread- 
ing from area to area. 


When the decoration is complete, cut out the 
scallop, leaving a wee bit of the uncolored paper 
for margin, a more artistic edging. (See C.) Lay a 
piece of paper on the card, face up, and press with an 
iron just hot enough to melt the wax—no more. This 
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carries off the wax and gives a printed look to the 
design. It also prevents the color from smearing or 
rubbing off. 


Now for the folding. Begin with the decorated end 
of the paper. Fold back as far as desired. (See illus- 
tration.) Crease firmly and accurately—once only. 
“Mending” of creases gives an untidy appearance. 
The other short end of the six inch by nine may now 
be brought up to the first crease, and a second crease 
made. The flap may be pasted down or a sticker may 
be applied (a hand-made one). If the card is to be 
sent through the mail the address should be on the 
opposite side to the decoration. 


The message for the inside may be as simple or as 
elaborate as one pleases. The age level should be 
considered in planning an interior. Just a message of 
love from little folks, written or lettered with clumsy 
fingers, will be appreciated. For the older persons, 
the message may be planned on blocked paper. 
Pupils who think they have no artistic ability enjoy 
“conjuring’’ up changes in the shaping and the 
arranging of letters and words. When once the mes- 
sage has been worked out on the blocked paper, cut 
openings the exact size of each planned word, or 
each line if there are many words. Through this 
stencil the message may be crayoned in exactly as it 
was planned on the block paper. (See G.) 


These little folders can have many uses other than 
the simple greeting card, such as P.T.A. programs, 
Red Cross menu cards, party place cards, and an- 
nouncements of many kinds. One artistic Junior High 
Miss planned place cards for Big Sister’s announce- 
ment party and was Big Sister pleased! Tiny folders 
were made with straight bands of gold and green. 
Then a tiny cut-out to simulate an orange blossom, with 
a bit of green leaf, was used as a seal. 


Give the youngsters an idea and scrap material and 
watch their pleasure, with pleasure. Young and older 
will be surprised at the really attractive results which 
can be attained from a modicum of effort. 


In addition to enabling pupils to turn out attractive 
cards, this type of activity offers ideal training in 
design, color and construction. There is no limit to 
the wide variations of border shapes and color com- 
binations possible by this plan. 


With Easter and Mother's Day in the near future, 
many teachers will find the method described here a 
most interesting and worth-while addition to their art 
and crafts program. 
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This page explains an unusually interesting and effective way for producing attractive 
cards, border designs and all-over patterns. It is especially suitable for grade classes 









HOW WE USED SNOW IN ART & & & 


HEN art material is becoming more and JEAN CURRENS, Art Instructor 






















































more expensive why not use what is . 
free? If you live in a Northern state, Lincoln School 
Mother Nature will send you quantities Cedar Rapids, lowa 


of priceless material without even so 
much as the postage to pay. 


For a design appreciation lesson, observe the 
frosted window panes on a cold sunny day. If you 
have the pleasure of walking in a mild snow flurry 
observe the size, shape, and design of an individual 
crystal on your dark coat sleeve. Or, for a more de- 
tailed study, look at snow crystals one at a time under 
a microscope. You will find symmetry, balance, line, 
rhythm, and the fact that no two crystals are the same 
size or shape. 


Try making snow crystals from unruled white 
paper. Yours will not be like anyone’s else, for no two 
real crystals of snow are the same either. Fold a 
square or circular piece of paper in half. Leave it 
folded and continue to fold this piece into three equal 
sections. Hold the point of these six even sections in 
one hand and begin cutting regular and irregular 
designs on the folded sides and outer edges. After 
this triangular piece of paper is well scissored, unfold 
it. Your surprise will be a pleasant one. You have a 
snow crystal pattern which is always hexagonal. 


On a mild winter day or in the early spring watch 
for a snowstorm that is an especially moist one. Take 
your class out of doors and try snow sculpture. In one 
afternoon after such a storm I got the following results: 
The fourth grade decided to make the three bears. 
The next period the fifth grade took their turn out on 
the snow covered school ground. They decided to put 
the bears into an Eskimo Village by modeling two 
igloos and a hunter. The third period that afternoon 
the sixth grade class decided to do some sculptured 
horses. During a recess a group of girls asked to 
have their picture taken with a coal miner they had 
modeled. 


> 


This is an inexpensive, creative, modeling material 
for schools of ali states favored by much snow. It 
results in the use of a great deal of imagination after 
some teacher's cooperation. It arouses interest in an fj} — 
activity that can successfully be carried on after , “ AY 
school hours and without supervision. : LA, 





Cutting snow crystals from 
thin white paper is fine prac- 
tice in studying space arrange- 
ment. It is also an ideal way 
to develop design motifs for 
applied crafts projects 












Children always enjoy ‘‘snow 
modeling.”’ This gives them a 
variation from their indoor 
classes 
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HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 
Precision Inks for Precise Performance 


From the steamy dampness of the tropics to the icy dryness of 
the arctic, experienced draftsmen insist on Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. For they know they can depend on the precise per- 
formance of Higgins Inks under all working conditions. 

For more than 63 years Higgins American Drawing 
Inks have been winning world-wide respect for their 
superior qualities — for free flow and sharp surety of 
line. Draftsmen know that with reasonable care Higgins 
American Drawing Inks retain their qualities of precision § 


Available in a com- 
plete color range. 


271 NENTH ST. BROURLY.N, -S. Y. 
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/2«3'tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
of the Rembrandt Colors 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


TALENS & SON- Newark,N.J. 














PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS, INC. 


PENLAND, NORTH CAROLINA 


YES, we will be open at Penland this sum- 
mer, with a program of Handicrafts in tune 
with the times. Usual courses, usual in- 
structors. JUNE 14 to AUGUST 28. May 

e able to accommodate some vacationists 
this season. Beautiful setting, good neigh- 
bors. Combine recreation with creative occu- 
pation off beaten path. 
Write for Complete Information and Terms to 

LUCY MORGAN 
PENLAND 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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have been started in a worth-while “business” by 
an early introduction to some such hobby. Here 
again utility and craftsmanship may be united in 
an educational way. 


-* The construction of a relief map in three 
dimensions is a problem which gives training in 
most of the principles of art craft. Mr. Jenemann, 
Art Supervisor at the Hershey Industrial School, 
has given us a splendid account of his success in 
making such a map. To be sure, it is not a practi- 
cal problem for the first grade, but for the upper 
grades, junior and senior high, the educational 
value in this kind of map making is very high. 
While it required the united strength of six men to 
lift the Hershey map when completed, it is not 
necessary to be as ambitious. Smaller maps of 
lighter material are quite practical. See the 
article on page 233. 


* Gift cards are not necessarily related to 
Christmas. They are appropriate for many 
occasions—birthdays, commencement, coming- 
out parties, valentines—many events. And a 
home-made card is particularly pleasing and 
appreciated. There is an art value, too, for the 
maker, nicely described and illustrated by Gladys 
Bowdy, New Haven High School, on page 232. 
Another contributor—Stella Wider, Lynchburg— 
sees in greeting cards an opportunity for ‘‘con- 
servation and preservation’; conservation of 
material and preservation of friendship, particu- 
larly, as in the article referred to above when 
“made by hand.” Easter and Mother's day are 
excellent occasions for adding gift card designing 
to art and crafts programs. 


* The five Art Room Workshop pages—233 to 
237—illustrate as many good ideas which any 
teacher may use with profit. First, a group of 
Mexican Pottery designs to be applied to tiles 
within and without doors; next, there are sug- 
gestions for making articles for the home from 
material which might otherwise be ‘“junk’’; then, 
a page of lettering and monograms—a problem 
which boys and girls enjoy as they originate 


(Continued on page 6-a) 
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Cotton is taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source for everything in cotton 
yarns for the hand weaver— designed by, and 
for, hand weavers exclusively. Approved by 
foremost experts. Recommended in all insti- 
tutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest bulletin, ‘'Practical Weaving 
Suggestions.’’ Contains a complete Weaving 
Chart for Lily Yarns by aN 

Mrs. Osma Gallinger. P 
Send a self-addressed SA: qs 
stamped envelope to < s Ny 
Question Department 
for answer to any of your 
weaving problems. 





Color samples & prices on request | === 
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LILY MILLS CO., SHELBY, N.C. DEPT.A 


Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 
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AODRESS 


















DRAWLET PENS are made by 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING PEN MAKERS 
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DRAWLET PENS for lettering and 


broad-line drawing are made by 
the World’s Leading Pen 
we Makers. No other pen can give you 


which is a part of every Drawlet Pen. 


For dependable long service, ask for 
Esterbrook, Drawlet Pens. Speed up your work. 
Banish blots. 
let Pens.” 


type of lettering and broad-line work. 


Be sure you say *Draw- 


the unseen values represented by skill, There’s a style for every 


experience, and the manufacturing care 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 











Ww 
The World’s Leading Pen Makers Since 1858 
designs for personal use; page 236 illustrates the 
eS making of crepe paper dolls—dgirl dolls! (the 
, om (WEBER) author remarks that ‘‘men dolls may be dressed if 
¢ SPECIFY (WEBER) AND BE SURE the child wishes.’’) And finally a short but effec- 


tive “story’’ about the use of public school art 
department for the putting over of a new tax 
system upon the voters. All these articles are 
very helpful and may be used as a basis for like 
work in any school. 


The recognized high quality of WEBER COLORS is 

evident in the following products especially adapted to 

classroom and budget requirements: 
. MALFA OIL COLORS in STUDIO SIZE TUBES, 4x1” 
MALFA WATER COLORS in TUBES, SIZE, 3x 0” 
“SCHOOL ART” Semi-moist WATER COLORS 
TEMPERA SHOW CARD POSTER COLORS * ° ° 
WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS ; . 
AQUAPRINT (Water Solube) BLOCK PRINTING INKS * Here’s a suggestion to use upon a community 
q which sees little value in art as a school subject 
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7 a aan teacher and a supervisor out in California, Irene 
- ON REQUEST TO Manvfacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 185 Stewart and Evadna Perry, decided that parents 
= = TEACHERS P.O. BOX 995 PHILADELPHIA, PA. should be shown how the art work is really done 


. i . | , Md. , “a 
tonne 5 aterocncneae in the schoolroom—so they organized an exhibit 
showing the children engaged in their art work. 























































All types of crayons will hold a point longer if 
the user forms the habit of rolling the crayon 
occasionally between the thumb amd forefinger. 





The Art Insbitude 


Six Week Summer Session 


June 28—August 6 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 


For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive Spring and Summer Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, 
Styling, Fabric Analysis. Rokion Writing, Textile. 
Theatrical Design, Int. Decoration, Window Display. Draping, 
Pattern-making, Grading, Dressmak’g , Draft'g. tee ma 
Teacher Training. Approved by Keconen Day & Eve 
Investigate Before atime Elsewhere. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 











CHICAGO ACADEMY 
Y of fine ARTS 


Manpower shortages are swelling demands for 
trained artists, dress designers, decorators. 
Learn how you can train your talent. 

Send for Catalog 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Suite $-3 





The result was a closer relationship between 
home and school. It is probably true that much 
of the opposition to art teaching is because o 
ignorance or misunderstanding. 


* Iva Duckworth in Fort Worth, Texas, has 4 
problem somewhat more difficult than that of other 
art directors. This director is in a Center, noté 
public school; the teaching is both physical and 
educational; it includes children whose ages !¢ 
from five to sixteen; and discipline is not part of the 
program—a child can leave the class if the wort 
is not to his liking or ability. The article ope 
up opportunities for cooperative social activities 
among those regarded as “underprivileged: 
and the suggestions may be easily carried out # 
the organized schoolroom. The article should b+ 
carefully read. 
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Cathedral Windows make a beautiful Easter decoration. Hang them 
in the windows of your classroom. See how much they add to the spirit 
of Easter. Unusual yet inexpensive . . . your students will appreciate the 
unique beauty these artistic ornaments bring to the religious season. 
Give your classroom this new kind of beauty for Easter time. Use Easter 
Cathedral Windows! 


EASTER CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 


A complete set includes 4 subjects: Actual large size of Cathedral Windows is 17 


high, 12’’ wide. Only $1 plus postage for complete set of 4! Send for yours today! 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
a —_— —_ —_ -_ —_—_ — a — = — — —_— —_ —_——_ —_— —_—_— 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. SA-3, Springfield, Mass 


postage: please send me com 
plete set of 4 EASTER Address 
CATHEDRAL WINDOWS, 


| Enclosed is $1 plus 10c. for Name 
at once! City State 





* Puppets and marionettes require more time 
and diligence than some schools have at their dis- 
posal. But where these conditions are not a handi- 
cap, the construction of a puppet play is a fas- 
cinating problem, giving training in handicrafts 
and English as well. Irene Hazel has made intelli- 
gent use of her art teaching ability in her descrip- 
tion of “A Peter Rabbit Puppet’ on pages 238- 
239. This is but one of any number of stories 
capable of reproduction in a puppet show. 


. . . 


* On pages 242, 243, and 244 are three articles 
illustrating work done by children in the first three 
grades. Each of these has a direct relation to the 
home and suggests the right way to handle inte- 
gration activities in elementary classes. ‘Mr. 
Andrews’ Store” is of particular interest now. 
Most everybody is learning things about a grocery 
store not realized previously! Good training for 
the children. 


* “Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness,’’ an 
often used quotation, originated with a man whose 
major interest had to do more with the spirit than 
with the flesh. Modern educators have discovered 
that an appreciation of the beautiful is a funda- 
mental principle in an art course, and that a clean 
dooryard has an influence upon the life and atti- 
tude of young people. Thus when this third grade 
teacher in Mississippi gives her experience with 
her children in their successful attempt to ‘‘im- 
Prove the appearance of the schoolyard” she has 
started a movement which may well be followed 
im many communities. By contrast, this picture 
of a schoolyard adorned with flower beds and 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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prizes—$50.00 War Bonds for the best pen and ink drawings illus- 


trating some phase of America's Drive to victory. Entry may be and STAMPS\| 


mechanical drawing of some machine or device, promotional piece awarded in the 
urging sale of war stamps and bonds, inspirational piece or other 


suitable art work. wide \s 
All entries will be considered for the following scholarships: T ST 
Frank H. Young Home Study Course of the American Academy of | K CON E 


Art, Chicago; Home Study scholarship of Art instruction, Minneapolis, 





Minn.; Home Study scholarship of the International Correspondence JA. tl 
Schools; and scholarship at the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. Free Sample 

For complete information ask your art or school of Justrite Drawing Ink 

supply dealer or stationer, or write—Dept. YY, will be sent to instruc 


ORAwiNG twa 








; ; tors writing for same on Wedeverect 
362 W. Chicago Avenve, Chicago, Illinois. re ey hecaboreguee . i 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY fered in 23 colors, state LL Se 
Manvfacturers of the most complete line of inks in America your favorite 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PRATT INSTITUTE Learn to Market Your Craft Products 
THE ART SCHOOL Professional Courses in skilled crafts Jewelry, silver- 

DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education smithing, pottery and ceramic sculpture, woodcarving, 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, weaving, bookbinding, illumination, decorating techniques, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design etc. Graduates’ workshop and salesroom, Day, Eve. and 

38 Strup1os—90 Instructors — 56TH Year Summer classes; flexible schedule. Send for catalogue 


R. S. PEARCE, 815 Boylston Sit., Boston, Mass. 


THE MASTER'S SCHOOL 


SKILLED CRAFTS TAUGHT BY MASTER CRAFTSMEN 


Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















SUMMER SESSIONS School of Design for Women 
Write for announcement. Thirty Day and Even- 99th Year. Design. illustration 

ing Courses in Creative Arts and Handicrafts. ee Soe ~?- a 

Short and full time schedules arranged oe We a ee ne 
to meet the special needs of the student. INSTIT UTE ; ns. 5.F.A. in all couress 


Photography, puppetry, jewelry. 
eng. drafting Resi 


UNIVERSAL Sean’ Gen ciel <f an 
of ART 


mes SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


HANDICRAFTS 


applied to industry. CatTaLoc 


221 W. 57th St. (Suite 1203), N.Y.C. Co. 5-0164 1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$0 STRONG that every color 


takes a fine point every time. 


$0 DURABLE it holds a point 


under pressure without crumbling. 


SO SMOOTH is every color 


that it speeds your drawing hand. 


$0 BRILLIANT it's extensively 


used for finished art work. 


$0 UNIFORM in texture that 


all colors blend together perfectly. 


SO PERMANENT «ac 10 


color shows any appreciable change 






DAR Pore 991 


‘ 


under Fade-Ometer tests comparable 
co a full year of sunlight. 


T=" TORQUOISE’PRISMACAT 


For an entirely new conception of 
thick-lead colored pencil quality, 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE of 
Eagle Turquoise PRISMACOLOR 
in any one color listed below, men- 
tioning this publication and your 


pence il dealer 


Jigo Bive 2 nson lake 
*902 Ultramarine 26 ine Red 
+*903 True B 29 k 
4 Light Blue 730 Magenta 
Aquama +*931 Purple 
8 Dark re *93 ' t 
t* 9 Gra r€ *935 c 
t*910 Eme j r ey 
1 Oliv r . nt e 
*912 App 938 vite 
+*915 Lemon Ye *939 Flesh 
#5 . #0. re 
7 Ye *9423 PB hate 
+*918 range 944 Terro tta 
+*92] * wn 
*922 Scariet Red t*946 Dark Brown 
723 Scarlet lake 949 Silver 


950 Gold 


‘Wee TURQUOISE 
VRISMACALAR 


Available in single colors and in three superb Art Sets: 
952 containing the 12 colors marked t above 
953 containing the 24 colors marked * above 
954 containing all 36 colors listed above 


t*924 Crimson Red 








EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 








running rose bushes, is reminiscent, by contrast, 
of a certain yard and out-buildings of years ago. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever’’—it matters 
not where or what that thing is. 


* “How we used Snow in Art’ may not appeal 
to art teachers in the southern states, but those 
who live in the North will find much to be en- 
joyed in Jean Currens’ contribution on page 252. 
Evidently the children had a good time with their 
snow modeling and undoubtedly learned some 
of the elements of design as they observed the 
snow crystals. It would be helpful if those who 
use this idea first get hold of a book published ten 
or more years ago—‘'Snow Crystals,’’ written by 
“the Snowflake Man of Jericho, Vermont.’ More 
information about this if you write to the editor of 
this column. 

This is a good place tc mention what seems to 
be quite common with other magazines, that if 
your copy of School Arts arrives a few days 
later than heretofore, or when expected, remem- 
ber that we are all working under abnormal 
conditions. 





FROM COSTA RICA 


Readers of School Arts who notice the artistic 
basket results by Costa Rica craftsworkers using 
fibers from roadside growths described in our 
“Pan-American” issue (April 1942) should read 
the following: 

To those who emphasize the need of more art 
handicrafts education in North American schools, 
the inquiry expressed by a California importer 
of art goods shows the anxious interest for Ameri- 
can produced handicraft with art values. An 
immense market is awaiting our school boys and 
girls for their productions as soon as our Art 
Education recognizes very fully the need and 
importance of art applied to our many fine 
materials. Much natural vegetable and mineral 
material utilized for art crafts in other countries 
goes to waste in our states. We can well supply 
much of the fine handicrafts imported formerly 
in million dollar lots from other lands. Art after 
all does not come only in frames or on pedestals 
It is equally expressed in many materials, and the 
old master’s so recognized it. At this date Ameri- 
can art education has failed to do so, to any 
important extent. A recent letter from Senor 
Rodriguez, Costa Rica correspondent, states: 

“I have received two letters caused by my 
articles in School Arts. One is from a reader in 
Los Angeles, asking me to get him in touch with 
manufacturers or exporters of cabuya and cabuya 
work. I'll do the best I can, but I’m afraid we 
can’t supply either in such quantities as he asks 
for. The other from a Miss DesBrisay, Fine and 
Industrial Arts teacher in a school in Aruba, 
Curacao. Enroute to the United States she plans 
to visit San José and visit our schools to see the 
pupils at work. It is a new experience to me to be 
getting letters like that. I remain yours cordially, 


R. Lucas Rodriguez, C. 
San José, Costa Rica 
Central America” 


. * * 


INTERESTING DESIGN effects are made as 
follows. Have the pupils sketch simple motifs 
with white wax crayons on white paper. Then 
flow a colored wash of transparent water color 
over the motif. The result will be a white design 
against a colored background. 








APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor Schoo! Arts Magazine 


Tus is the book that has 
everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicratt, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 

APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 

What Art Instructors 

and Supervisors say 
This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihaveeverseen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
a copy. It is a mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals. ’’ 
398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 

Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 
amazing art book. 





now 
$590 


POSTPAID 








Formerly $geo 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 


In using WAX CRAYONS, pupils will find it 
easier to keep a point on the crayon if they rotate 
it occasionally between the thumb and fingers 
as they work. This helps crayon to wear evenly. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
ond give facilities for firing 


o 





Write to Dept. 


Cc 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
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VICTORY 


Winsor & Newton wish to 
announce that certain of their 
Raw Materials are needed for 
Defense Purposes. At the same 
time, the demand for their Artists’ 
Materials in the Drawing Offices 
of Industrial Firms engaged in 
War Work is growing rapidly. 


ee eee ee 


In these circumstances, some 
shortages may be inevitable for 
the time being, but they would 
like their many customers in the 
U. S, A. to know that they are | 
still doing their best to supply 
them with fine Colours and 
Brushes, but obviously all Defense | 
Interests must come first. | 


Se ere 


ee 





(Wi, SOK ca Newton, Sut Jt Union Square West, New York City 


MANUFACTURED BY WINSOR & NEWTON, LTD. AT WEALOSTONE, ENGLAND 
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THE HUGHES OWENS CO.,Ltd. MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG - CANADIAN AGENTS 








HOW to keep your students interested with interesting “THINGS TO DO” 


Here's a book packed full of new ideas translated into practical 
projects planned by successful art teachers and worked out 
by their students in thousands of classrooms. 


“Things To Do” gives you new inspiration, too! It contains: 
17 new classroom projects 
13 fascinating stories on the romance of color 


Hundreds of interesting, pertinent facts. 
Beok-Jacket 


Oesigas in : 
> These fine suggestions will be appreciated by art teacher 
) particularly by classroom teachers who handle the sub- 


program. 


MR. HERBERT G. JACKSON, Supervisor of Art 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


ject as part of the teaching 


Get your copy today. The supply is limited. 
Just fill out and mail this coupon with 25c¢ 
to cover postage and handling. We mail 
your copy immediately on receipt. 





DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
Att’n Mr. Harry Lovett 
44th St. and Ist Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me my copy of Devoe's Classroom 
ARTISTS’ Project Book “Things To Do.” 25 cents is enclosed. 


























NAME 
MATERIALS | 
ADDRESS 
DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY ever araTs 
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ORPI 


SP 


OIL COLORS 


MADE } THE MANUFACTURERS 


REMBRANDT COLORS. 


STUDIO TUBES 25- 35-505 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15¢ 


TALENS & SON Inc, 


NEWARK,N. J. 





WRITE FOR COLOR CARD | 








NO CURTAILMENT 


on Initiative and Creative Effort 
in Your Art Classes 


with such supplies as 


TOTEM CONSTRUCTION AND 
POSTER PAPER, REVELOUR, TEXTONE, 
CLOVA AND OUR OTHER ART PAPERS 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, TO 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


10 E. 40th St. 128 S. Sangamon St. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 











E sPECIALLY 
FOR CRAFTS 





@ Cuts easily. 
. doesn’t split. Takes 
paints, stains, inks for decorating. 

Glues like wood. Beautiful nat- 
ural texture, light colored, no dark spots. Ideal 


Pliable . . 


classroom material at alow cost. 
SHEET STOCK ,,” thick: | 4” oC” «sain 30c. 
12” x 36” . -» » 360; 26” x50”....80e. 
§” Stock—double the price, 


We stock all types of handcraft materials. 
Quotations gladly furnished on School 
and Camp Requirements. 


CRAFT SERVICE ven.116 yi vonersiy 















By cor 25 years, the 
periere ie t os 
Leather 

BROS. 
OSBORN BROS: 
$23 W.- Jackson, Chica : 





TESTED SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Tools and supplies for mstal crafts and jewelry making. 
Yow can depend on our years of experience and } momee 
Easy to order from illustrated catalog S— 


Send for your copy today. 


able service. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas St . Providence, R. ! 










(Continued from Cover 2) 


vania. Did you ever hear of Wistar who made 
buttons and glass at Wistarberg, New Jersey, in 
1740? And who was the man who made glass in a 
town with the same name as one of the most com- 
monly eaten lunches—Sandwich? Deming Jarves. 

There is an historical map in full color showing 
where glass was first made in the various 
countries in Europe. Just the sort of a map we all 
like to do in our classes. 


Some of those simple single line sketches done 
by Lucille Corcos on pages 49, 50, and 51 of the 
February Good Housekeeping would be ideal 
for a project in any junior or senior high class. If 
you want to see how only a few lines can tell a 
story then get this illustrated article. They would 
be fine for all-over patterns and designs. Every 
teacher should have these pages in a scrapbook 
for ready reference. 


It's coming back with a bang—the making of 
shadow pictures with your hands. The March 
American Magazine carries an _ illustrated 
article ‘Fun in a Blackout” that shows you how 
grandfather used to mystify us youngsters making 
dogs, cats, birds, and men on the wall with only 
the oil lamp or gas light as his material for shadow 
painting. 


FIFTY-THREE EVENTFUL YEARS 


Fifty-three years is a long time to be connected 
with one business concern. To have so lived 
during those years as to win and to hold the per- 
sonal friendship of the entire personnel of factory 
and office, is an achievement worthy of the 
highest praise. This is the record left by Arthur 
M. Spore, recently deceased president of the 
American Crayon Company. No finer tribute 
to his worth could have been published than 
that by the officers of the Company in which was 
contained the further testimony of Mr. Spore’s 
eldest son: 

“His goodness was never a pose. He loved 
truth because he was wholly straight-grained, and 
his integrity was unshakable because it was a 
bedrock on which his life was founded.” 

School Arts is honored in giving expression 
to sincere regret at the passing of this good man. 
There is compensation in the fact that the things 
for which he stood have been and will continue 
to be emulated by the Company he served. 


* * o 


HANDY REFERENCE MANUAL 


The O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, has 
a very nice ‘catalogue of creative crafts’’ showing 
innumerable articles of wood and other material 
to be completed by decoration of some sort. Not 
only the beautifully designed pieces but all the 
decorative material—water colors, tempera, etc., 
and working tools are available. Then there are 
teaching aids which make the pamphlet a text 
book as well. Many schools specify O-P Craft 
for their art courses. Let us send you a copy of 
this handy manual. Ask for T.E.B. No. G-432. 


. * . 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., an- 
nounces the Fifth Annual Conference on Art 
Education for Eastern Pennsylvania. This will be 
a two-day meeting, April 9 and 10. Those within 
“walking” distance of Kutztown will be repaid by 
going to this meeting, according to the notice. 











Chalk Up 
“TOP FLIGHT” 
Ae Seo ies eae) Colors With 
This 
Catalog 


Completely illustrates and describes ‘‘the 
top flight color line’ including Alphacolor 
All-Purpose Dry Tempera, Alphacolor 
Colored Chalk Pastels, Alphatone All-Pur- 
pose Art Paper, Char-Kole, and related 
products. Address Dept. SA-343. No cost 
or obligation. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


ine 








LESTER GRISWOLD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Arts and Crafts Publications 


LEATHERCRAFT Designs, Instruction Charts, Projects. Pat- 
terns. Priced in series and single sets. Illustrated index on 
request. 

8th EDITION—1942—"“HANDICRAFT—Simplified Pro- 
cedure and Projects’’ the Comprehensive Manval for the 
Arts and Crafts Instructor, Student, Home Craftsman, Oc- 
cupational Therapist. 

Contains techniques and projects in LEATHER, PLASTICS, 
WOOD CARVING, MARQUETRY, ARCHERY, METAL, 
POTTERY, WEAVING, FABRIC DECORATION. 


eee lO 


, J 





ae —~emy 

























Primitive Indian Crafts, and Indian Lore. . 
STANDARD LIBRARY BINDING—$3.00. 
Available at your Craft Supply House, Book Seller, or e 
sent postpaid on receipt of cash with order. , 
Inspect This Source Book at Your Local Library. a 
ITEMS FOR SCHOOL CRAFTS 
AND MANUAL ARTS 
Plastics, weaving, basketry, pottery, wood- 
working, glass etching, | ercraht, book- 
binding, metal working, block priatlnn, oe. 
Looms, ‘tools, 
and instruction aids. Mail coupon ‘NOW. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your New Craft Catalog. 
Name seen siete sheila : 
Ren a ae ee oe eee Cees non E 
My school is.... 
C 
C 
BOOK o* ARTCRAE* E 
chal C 
IDEAS FOR CLASS WORK ‘== P 


Decorate burnt weed ontinms, —_) am glass, etc. . 
materials not needed Many patriotic 
subjects. Write for AK... 30 $3. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 











. 

WAR CRAFTS! 
Complete price list of craft materials which will 
be available for the duration .. . includes lots 
of new wartime material, too. NOW is the time 
to plan your wartime craft program .. . for 
your FREE copy today ! ! 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 











In all WATER COLOR work, crisper and clear- 
er colors will result if two water glasses an 
brushes are used. Keep one brush and glass for 
the light colors and the other glass and brush for 
use with the darker colors. 
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A few of the ready-to-use 
craft projects illustrated 


PAPER CRAFT 


Finger Printing, Marbling 
Cornstarch Designs 

Mosaic Paper Designs 
Confetti& Binder Ring Designs 
Folded Paper Craft 

Paper Flower Panels 


Birds and Animals 

Circle Pictures 

Cut Paper Posters 

Book Covers 

Cork Prints—Peg Prints 
Pencil Prints—Eraser Prints 


TOY CRAFT 


Spool Dolls, Paper Bag Dolls 
Dowel Toys, Raffia Toys 
Milk Bottle Dolls 

Pine Cone Toys, Peanut Toys 
Nut Dolls, Clay Dolls 


Paper Toy Cut-outs 
Bird and Animal Toys 
Puzzle Cut-outs 

Paper Animal Fold-ups 
Stand-up Animal Toys 


RELIEF CRAFT 


Metal Modeling 
Metal Repoussé 
Sealing Wax Modeling 
Plastic Carving 
Celluloid Carving 


Nailhead Tapping 
Simplified Woodcarving 
Dowel and Spool Carving 
Leather Modeling 

Paraffin Carving 
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CREATIVE 
CRAFTS 

















Order Now ! 


Get Prepublication Price 
After June 1, 1943 Price will be $3.75 


On its 88 large (9”x 12”) pages this book contains more practi- 
cal, simple craft work than any craft book we know of. There are 
from three to twelve different projects on a page. It contains 
the cream of thousands of projects reviewed by the experienced 
eye of Editor deLemos. 

You receive the equal of three books gathered together in a 
single volume. Each chapter might well be a book by itself. 
Paper Craft, Toy Craft, and Relief Craft. 

A “super illustrated’ book. Each project, idea, or suggestion is 
given to you in picture form. You see exactly what the finished 
piece of craft work looks like. Sometimes, where step by step 
instructions are required, these are shown by working diagrams. 
Eighty-eight pages—eight of which are in color—bound into a 
book, size 9” x12”, make Pedro deLemos’ newest instruction book 
one of the best reference teaching publications he has completed. 


PRICE $3.75 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
133 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 





Please enter my advance order for Pedro deLemos’ 
new book at the prepublication price of $2.95 


AFTER JUNE 1, THE PRICE WILL BE $3.75 
Enclosed is $2.95 in full payment. 


NAME 


SCHOOL........... wikia " , s 





SE I ctaescininestnicuhiinninnnte 
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A LIBRARY OF SOURCE $0 auuaiaeae 
« 
TO ADVERTISERS Teach Lettering 
f th MARCH 1943 ; 
MAT E RIAL 0 [ C ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION with these 
Chicago Academy of Fine Ar Sa rogressive less 
i 
BUSY ART TEACHER  stsritsies ch *- :: | Prog ons 
Penland School of Handicr -a 
CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM ag ner oe 19 Sa 
Cat. No Books Serene net Handiatt o $1.00 brings this fine 
° ° niversa ool © andicr < 
The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $8.00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 ART, SRS Sep Fame aa 21-plate 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean . 2.50 alll c — f 
CC Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos. 5.00 aan htee wes Pen semal 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 2.50 Binney & Smith Co. l-a vA Da set 
CAC Creative Artcrafts—advertised this issue eee aceey ee = san i) Vs [. } 
A New Pedro deLemos book:—ready soon Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. — ry 2 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 Eagle Pencil Company B-a Cj — K 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 [Ham in, Company o LLIWIN You can take these 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows 1.00 - an — 5a lates in their re 
SAC Selling Art to the Community, oward Hunt Pen Company 4a B c D | P gu- 
Wadsworth 1.50 Koh Sess Duncil Company = A lar order and plan a 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 Eelens a 5-a, = H | J K | series of lettering les- 
Projects and Appreciation F. Weber Company ce sons. This collection 
754 Bird in Art, 16 pages . $.75 r apes Saal starts with the Ro | 
101 Costumes, American, 1775- 1995 ; 1.00 B S AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS ABCD 
102 Costume Design, History of caves Eg 10-a , man letters and works | 
to 1840. : ‘ 1.00 Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. 8-a Hill. Kil radually towar 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates ~ « ee all e y ard the 
761 oe enn 8 pages — = EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS more modern letter 
106 oliday Cut-outs, 24 plates ; ‘ 1.0 Gouet Model Airplane & Supply Co. 4-a j ing alphabets. 
108 How to Draw the Human Head . 1.00 F. Drakenfeld & Co. Be | BCwDiI & a’p “ 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 Metal Crafts Supply Company - ) 55K 
157 Indian Arts—chart, 24x 36in. . .  .60 «i Suggestions astohow 
113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 rates. 1.00 ; HANDICRAFT MATERIALS : 
Bermingham & Prosser 10-a lettering pens may be 
120 Lettering, 21 plates .. . . 1.00 Craft Service 10-a 
195 waar Woden Cogvion = ; bp Dwinnell Craft Shop i A as ag used to advantage, 
118 exico, Arts and Crafts, 17 p ates ; : ter Griswo a : 
156 Old World Decorative Designs . 1.50 > Sees Company = we e Le | how to use brushes in 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages. . 75 Lily Mills Co. S-a , lettering and how to 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 ee ite Suaply Co. = dose laweutatneonsiis 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 wane 2.00 Sitces tleedt 48 Wandiecine 70 P y 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages . . A p. ABC and posters give you 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES ' 


Handicraft Portfolios teaching facts. 


Leisurecrafts 10-a 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 Osborn Bros. 10-a ” Cr 
109 


Block Printing—Pictorial, And as for novelties 





17 plates, 8'4x11in. . 1.00 : : 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, which rightfully be- 
17 plates, 844x11in. . . 1.00 € long in any series of 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


lettering lessons, you 
: PAPER TOWELS AND CUPS are very handy , 
Modern Art Portfolios EOC RE 


in art rooms. The towels are useful for cleaning find abundant exam- 
Collected and arranged by Pedro delemos 








Each title contains 36 Plates, 844 x 11 in.: 4 of the plates brushes and wiping off desks. The cups are good ples of monograms, 
are in full color as water holders or for mixing larger amounts d : sniti 
, orative initials 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type of ales. \ a ooaes - 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 2 R and a special plate of 
303 Decorative Design. 3.00 
> ; —- 60st: 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 3.00 _ figuregrams — s 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 3.00 - thing new which puts 
Send Orders to gs fun in the lessons. 
“=, use @ 
SCHOOL Aas, 133 Printers Building Worcester, Mass. * (ni o CARTOON 
or to the following school supply companies: \ IN G Get these twenty-one plates 
Chicago, Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan . A 
Dallas, fexas, Practical Drawing Co. b with their twelve alphabets. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Statiorery Co y . 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc, 922 Oak St. Harriett “Petey” Weaver Make your lessons interest- 





Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service A117 Shiawassee, W 

















Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd ing as well as instructive 

Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book oan Stationery Co., 3100 . for use 

Son Franco, Cai..Aner. Seating C s tial No. 120 P 1.00 

n Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 521 Mission St. a , , } 

Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co, 1111 4th Ave, in schools oO. rice $1. 

eee, wee. f mag bee anes mw 6G 

yeaquee, . Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. ; ; : 

CANADA —<at Canadian delivered prices, Moyer Schoo! You find in this book the essential step by step USE THIS COUPON N ow 
qoomiios Lie Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. directions for teaching successful cartooning in le de ee ae ae eh a en ae ee ee 
askatoon monion. school classes. School scenes, school characters, 

Send me numbers and school events are the basis for the work. From SCHOOL ARTS 


the classroom of a successful teacher these many 
lessons teach good drawing and cartooning. 


133 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Large size pages 10%” x 135,” — 23 illustrated Please send me LETTERING by 
Enclosing Oa ah id ; instruction pages — one of the most popular books . ‘ 
we have published. return mail. . . Enclosed is $1.00 


Or send bill to Board of Education 


Send for your copy — low price. 


NAME 
Is 2 tice trisha is Share bow bh eckcd pea Sedans on $2.50 
ADDRESS i aaa 
School Address ee ean Te Tee SCHOOL ARTS ee tin 





133 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Here's the book for your Pan-American 


art work and appreciation classes 


Guatemala Art Crafts 


by Pedro deLemos, Director Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford University 


Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
were past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat 
them up.” 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in Many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 133 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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How to bring the benefit of a museum to 





Libraries. 


your school 


These reference plates were the result 
of researchinthe Metropolitan Museum 
by James W. and Rose Netzorg Kerr 


4 Historic Design Ancient & Classic 


EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, GREEK, ROMAN, 
COPTIC AND POMPEIAN DESIGNS 
The artists have rendered in black and white and tones 138 de- 
signs and 112 additional borders. For classes in design and history 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 


* J 7 
Historic Design Medieval > 
BYZANTINE, MOORISH-ARABIAN, CELTIC, MANU- 
SCRIPT, STAINED GLASS, ARCHITECTURE AND 

S HERALDRY DESIGNS 
: 146 designs and 112 borders from authentic examples of Medieval 
: Europe rendered in black and white and tones in contemporary 
H techniques. For classes in design, history and appreciation of arts 
.f in Junior and Senior High Schools, Colleges, Universities and 
Libraries. Sixteen plates, 8!5" x 11”, price $1.50 


Sixteen plates, 8!5" x 11", price $1.50 
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FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 133, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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YOUR ART DEPARTMENT, joining hands with 


the Art Departments all over the country, can exer- 

cise an untold amount of influence in promoting 
patriotism among the school children of America — building up 
a staunch loyalty on the home front— in helping the war effort 
in countless ways. 


An art supervisor writes: ““As the war has become a part of 
our daily lives, so its needs and interests have become the respon- 
sibility of the art program.” 


Never was project interest more keen... the field is limitless. 
Here are a few suggestions: 


CITY PLANNING, cating Air Raid Shelters, Red Cross, U S.O. Centers 
nti-aircraft, First Aid Stations, Soldier Trav el Shelters. 


MAPS AND CHARTS 
POSTERS for War Bonds, Public Morale, Health, Safety, Good Neighbor Policy, 


Conservation 
ARTICLES FOR U.S. O. QUARTERS 
ARM BANDS for Civilian Defense Corps and High School Victory Corps. 
BLACKOUT SIGNS 
DESIGN AND MAKE MODELS for Shelters, Hospitals, Bridges, Airports, 


Barracks. 
CAMOUFLAGE Problems 
GREETING CARDS for Service Men 
PLANS FOR VICTORY GARDENS 


Was there ever such a challenge to prove the real value of 
Art in the school program? 


For all art projects there is an Old Faithful Product worthy of your 
complete confidence in results: 


PRANG TEMPERA PRANG WATER COLORS  PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
PRANG SILK SCREEN PREPARATIONS PRANG CRAYONEX 
MILO MODELING MATERIAL PRANG DRAWING INK and many others 


Have you an Old Faithful catalog? Ask your distributor or write us direct. P&l Portfolios 
(75 pp.), $1.00. New units, “Famous Presidents” and ““Waste Materials” 10c each; both, 15c. 


THE AMERICAN i Se keou i 


HAYES AVENUE 2 SANDUSKY OHI 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCIS( 


: 





